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VERSES 


By Karte Witson BAKER 


Road-Wise 


They told me to save my pennies, 

But I scorned to be prudent and wise, 
And I poured them out by the lapful 
To please the old Gypsy’s eyes; 


Yes, even my mother’s luck-piece 
I laid in her wheedling palm, 
To pay for my iron breast-pin 
And my vial of Wayfarer’s Balm. 


So you need not flutter your ribbons 

And trinkets before my eyes; 

I have traveled since that May morning, 
And oh, I am very wise! 


There’s an old, dim shop in a city 
I'll be seeking before I die: 


For I’ve got just three gold pennies— 
’ And I know what I want to buy. 


Bees 


From some far home I brought a swarm of bees, 
Old honey-makers hiving in my brain: 

They find the small, green flowers of the trees, 
And the one poppy idling in the grain; 


The sun is shepherd to my heedless flocks; 

In vain I bid them forage or be still: 

Their drunken wings sing down the solemn clocks 
Fanning the flowers upon some timeless hill. 


No stretch of stony path, nor bitter seas, 
But must yield up some blossom, white or red, 
Some nectar-throated anguish, for my bees— 
I shall have honey, though I starve for bread. 
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Color 


We belong to the blue serge world, 

Even in our village. 

We have outgrown color as a child outgrows its toys, 
Regretfully. 

Even our laughing yellow girls, 

Who whiten their smooth cheeks, 

And straighten their black hair, 

Love red like a secret sin; 

And nearly all of us have learned to smile 
At the green hatbands of José and Ilario 
Who come to town for whiskey, Saturdays. 


We are very sober. 

But Beauty outwits us: 

For when the Council lays new sewer-pipes, 
And tired, blind workmen hang red lanterns out 
At sundown, 

I, for one, 

Quite drunken-eyed stroll up the dusk-blue street 
Strewn with Aladdin’s rubies 


Song 


My grief may weep a well of tears 
So deep no tool may gauge it; 
Three loving colors in a cloud 
Will go far to assuage it. 


Perhaps I’ll yet have fruit to eat 
From boughs that should have borne it: 
I know I'll have a rose to wear— 
Because so long I’ve worn it. 


a 
































A GREAT MAGICIAN CAME 
By Mrs. W. S. HEeNnprRIx 
I 


A great magician came and knelt outside my gate, 

But would not enter though the hour, indeed, was late; 
And he was much awearied with the long, long climb, 
And parched his lips with thirst; it was mid-summer time. 


One brought him food, and sheltered with the porter then 
He rested, seeming satisfied. ‘‘Oh, dream again,’’ 

They heard him murmur as he fell asleep, they said, 

Upon his humble pallet by the porter’s bed. 


They set about their simple duties as of yore, 

Almost forgetting him who lay within their door; 

And bye and bye they went inside when night came on, 
And they had seen nobody pass, but he was gone. 


II 


Once more I saw morn flash across the mountain-side, 

As light streams through a door that’s suddenly opened wide; 
Again the ravishing night unveiled her starry breast, 
Flinging her silvery garments round my couch of rest. 


Thus summer fied, and autumn came and went, and men 
Began to shiver in the biting winds again; 

Although I, yearning, watched from early morn till late, 
I saw no traveler like him approach our gate. 


He lived but as a memory to all, it seemed, 

Like some mysterious figure in a dream long dreamed. 
Yea, he wag more and more forgotten with the days, 
And I alone was conscious of his constant gaze. 
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III 


When winter passed sweet spring sped o’er the barren hills, 
Dancing with naked feet among the laughing rills; 

And where the goats were grazing in the meadow-lands, 

The timid black kids lay, searee bigger than my hands. 





Then evening heard the beating of the drums once more, 
While through the canebrakes rushed the fiercely hunted boar ; 
The little children whimpered in the village near, 

And high above the din the jackal’s cry rose clear. 


I wandered in the mango grove on such a night, 
Restless, and yet enraptured with a strange delight ; 
When lo, a subtle fragrance filled my veins like wine, 
And soon the soft oblivion of sleep was mine. 


IV 


The morning found me kneeling at my own high gate, 
Unfeigned the porter’s terror to behold my state; 

For he had seen nobody pass, and he had closed 

The heavy gates as usual e’er I reposed. 


Still lingering like a stranger in an unknown land, 
Bewildered by the loveliness on every hand, 
I only sought the shadow of his dwelling when 
He said: ‘‘Another comes along the way again.’’ 


There where a rose was budding at his modest door, 
Replete with sweetest promises as oft before, 

I mused upon such fragile beauty that would fade 
Even as those soft, slender shadows that it made. 
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V 


And thus, methought, I too, shall pass, though my desires 
May sometime be rekindled in celestial fires; 

Then turning, scanned the gate where I had lately knelt, 
Unable to define the rising joy I felt. 


‘‘The great magician comes,’’ rang out the welcome cry; 
Sweet as a lover’s song it drew my spirit nigh. 

And he would enter while the day was young, he came 

To touch the burning circle of my heart with flame. 


Ah, we were happy in a paradise that day, 

Weaving sweet dreams like children at their careless play; 
But when day’s flaming splendor swept the western rim, 
My heart knew desolation in its loss of him. 


VI 


For he was gone, as swift as death upon the wing, 
And I had had so short a time to dream, to sing; 


- Dear youth dropped like a mantle from my broken heart 


As disillusion came and left its first, sharp smart. 


He will not pass this way again, I whisper low, 
But some day I shall go to be with him, I know. 
Be it in the spring-time or in the biting blast, 
He shall release the pinions of my soul at last. 


Oh, many an hour I sit beneath the mango trees, 
Listening for his soft footfall on some vagrant breeze ; 
And many a time I turn when gazing on the glass, 
Hoping—and only sense a shadow on the grass. 








LOVE’S CAPTIVE 
By M. Cuirton ANDES. 


She is dainty as a blossom, 
My little love is she; 
Her golden hair is but a snare, 
To make a slave of me. 
She sees I can’t withstand her smiles, 
(How well she knows the fact!) 
Andi xes me do whate’er she please 
With all her winsome tact. 


But I would not for all the world 
My captive bands now break; 
Because I know that I would show 
The trial I’d have to make. 
She’d raise her blue eyes full of tears, 
(How sad she’d look at me!) 
You must remember she is mine, 
This baby girl of three. 


























NIETZSCHE ON DEMOCRACY 
By G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


One cannot read very far into the writing of Nietzsche 
before discovering that for him democracy is anathema mar- 
anetha. There is no epithet too severe, no expression too bit- 
ingly condemnatory, for him to apply to the democratic move- 
ment which has been fighting its way in European history 
especially since the dawn of the Christian era. To his mind, 
democracy is lunacy, the manifestation of the deepest perver- 
sity of human nature; the longing for democracy in human 
society is nothing short of a disease of the mind, an indica- 
tion of biological degeneracy. It is, of course, true that other 


thinkers before Nietzsche had decried democracy. Both Plato 


and Aristotle had regarded it as synonymous with mob-rule, 
and had unequivocally condemned it as such. And in modern 
thought there had not been wanting political theorists and 
social philosophers who regarded the democratic ideal as alto- 
gether low and mean. But it remained for Nietzsche, in the 
late nineteenth century, to propose the thesis that the demo- 
cratic ideal is the most unbecoming, the lowest and meanest 
and most sterile, type of ideal with which we are at present 
acquainted. The condemnation pronounced by previous think- 
ers upon this social philosophy sinks into pale insignificance 
when compared with the vitriolic and uncompromising denun- 
ciation of it which Friedrich Nietzsche pours forth. Not only 
is he unable to discern any good in the democratic ideal; he 
looks upon it as the most stupid and disastrous point of view 
which the human mind can entertain. The aim of the present 
paper is briefly to inquire into the source of Nietzsche’s intense 
hatred of democracy, and to ask concerning the significance of 
his scathing criticisms. 

It must be borne in mind throughout the discussion that 
Nietzsche does not limit his criticisms of democracy to de- 
mocracy in the narrow, or political, sense. He is not merely 
opposed to democracy in governmental affairs, but he is op- 
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posed to democracy in any of its forms—moral, religious, 
nolitien! or otherwise, Deriorracy, to his mind, ie a method 


of creatine values in all the fields of life; political democracy 


or demon racy inh polities is only one amonw many possible 
manifestations of it There is democracy in morals, demoec 

n religiol im well as democracy in politics \nd it is 
his profound on tion that demoernas wherever tt shows 
its head and in whatever field of human endeavor it expresses 
itself, is worthy of only the aeverest condemnation The wholk 
democratic spirit is wrong, it is headed in precisely the wrong 
direction, and necessarily bears disastrous fruitage To his 


way of thinking we cannot be democrats in the creation of any 
of our ideals without throwing our weight in the seales 
against the upward movement of the race; because, in his 
mind, democracy, in ali and any of its forms, tends inevitably 
to ‘‘the downward and duskward of man.’’ The burden of 
his message, therefore, is that the very spirit of democracy, the 
democratic consciousness, must be destroyed ; it is perpetuated, 
if perpetuated at all, by a wholly false and pernicious philes- 
ophy of life. 

In order properly to appreciate the point of view from 
which Nietzsche approaches his problem, it is necessary for us 
to become acquainted with the general background of his 
social philosophy. This can best be done by looking at the 
principle of which he thinks life in all of its manifestations is 
the expression, or, perhaps better, by trying to understand pre- 
cisely what, in Nietzsche’s view, is the essence of life. 

For this question Nietzsche has a very short answer. The 
essence of life, he contends, is Will to Power. The Will to 
Power is such an obvious characteristic of life, and is so funda- 
mentally implied in its very nature, that Nietzsche does not 
understand how one can seriously call it in question. He takes 
it for granted that this basic meaning of life may be read and 
known of all men—of all, that is, who have eyes to see and the 
scientific curiosity to raise the question. If you adequately un- 
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derstand just what life really is, if you correctly comprehend 


‘4 eretestny =F , ° amnt Whewet on that i¢ + eune a 
aa 


initiative, power; and you will see, furthermore, that the im 


pulse to power is always from within the living individual 
in short, that life in its very essence is Will to Powe You 
may eall this an assumption if you W 1] put Nietzsche we ild 

ntend that it is an assumption wl h the facts of biological 
evolution foree upon us, and therefore is an assumption which 
we nnot hut make. 

One other point Nietzsche asks us to grant, and that is that 
life as will to power is intrinsically desirable. Nietzsche is no 


pessimist, if by pessimist you mean one who, like Schopenhauer 
for example, is sceptical concerning the ultimate value of life 
For Schopenhauer and his ilk, who hold that life is inherently 
undesirable, Nietzsche has absolutely no sympathy. On the 
contrary, for him such pessimists are wholly in error. Life, he 
contends, pulsing, throbbing, active life, life as the will to 
power and self-assertion, is valuable on its own account and 
for its own sake. And unless we are willing to take the same 
attitude towards life, we need not attempt to follow Nietzsche 
further, We must grant him, not only that. life is will to 
power, but also that it is intrinsically desirable ; otherwise we 
shall perforce condemn him before we have allowed him to 
get his point of view before us. 

From these two theses as a starting-point, Nietzsche pro- 
ceeds to argue that it ig fairly obvious that life does not man- 
ifest itself in the human race with unvarying equality. There 
are some individuals who manifest life in greater intensity 
than others; there are therefore ranks, in society based upon 
differences which are essential, because biological, in their 
nature. In general, Nietzsche recognizes two ranks: the mas- 
ters and the slaves. The first of these ranks manifests life 
in its fullness, life as power and initiative, life as push and 
go; the second rank manifests weakness rather than strength, 
passivity rather than initiative and activity. The first type 
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of man is the virile and vigorous type, the biologically perfect 
type; the second is the weak and depraved type, the biologi- 
cally degenerate. ‘‘I distinguish,’’ says Nietzsche, ‘‘ between 
the type which represents ascending life and that which rep- 
resents (lecay, decomposition, and weakness.’’ (Will to 
Power, aphorism 857). The first, of course, is the master- 
type, the second the slave-type. Of these two ranks, or types, 
of human beings, the first is decidedly in the minority, the 
slaves outnumbering the masters by the millions. That which 
distinguishes one rank from the other is the degree in which 
the will to power manifests itself in each. ‘‘Quanta of power 
alone determine rank and distinguish rank: nothing else 
does.’’ (Will to Power, aphorism 855). Those who are pos- 
sessed of the greatest quantum of power happen to be nu- 
merically inferior to the millions who express power in a 
lower degree. Therefore the slaves outnumber the masters: 
indeed, Nietzsche goes so far as to imply that it is only very 
occasionally that an individual of the true master-rank ap- 
pears in the human race. Why this should be so, if the es- 
sence of life is will to power, Nietzsche does not take pains to 
inquire; he seems not to be conscious of any difficulty in his 
position. But it would appear to be a somewhat curious cir- 
cumstance that the very innermost essential characteristic of 
life should emerge in the evolution of life as the exception 
rather than as the rule. But Nietzsche, like Rousseau, never 
stumbles over so slight a matter as a logical difficulty. 

Three points in connection with this Nietzschean doctrine 
of social ranks must be borne in mind, if one would grasp the 
doctrine in its full significance. The first is that these ranks 
are ineradicable, because they are cut deep in the very nature 
of life itself. Any effort to merge the ranks is a mistaken 
effort, and any undertaking to lessen the differences between 
them is worse than a mistake—it is downright stupidity. 
‘“*Viewed from above,’’ says Nietzsche, ‘‘both types are nec- 
essary: as is likewise their antagonism—and nothing is more 
thoroughly reprehensible than the desire which would develop 
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a third thing out of the two (‘virtue’ as hemaphroditism). 
This is a little worthy of desire as the equalization and recon- 
ciliation of the sexes. The distinguishing qualities must be 
developed ever more and more, the gulf must be made ever 
wider.’’ (Will to Power, aphorism 886). When the types 
begin to resemble each other, he contends, then degeneration 
in both has set in; for then each type belies its very nature. 

The second point to be noted in connection with this order 
of ranks is that the function of each rank is different. The 
master-rank is by right the leader, the creator of ideals and 
civilization ; while in the slave-rank are to be found the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water. ‘‘He who determines 
values and leads the will of milienniums, and does this by 
leading the highest natures—he is the highest man.’’ (Will 
to Power, aph. 999). The greatest misfortune which could 
befall the human race, Nietzsche holds, would be to have the 
slave-class usurp the function of the creation of values. This 
has actually happened, Nietsche admits, in the evolution of 
civilization, and that is why at present we stand, in his opin- 
ion, in need of a transvaluation of all values, political, relig- 
ious, and moral. 

The third point is that this order of ranks cuts across both 
nationalities and class distinctions. The masters are not lim- 
ited to any one nation or to any one social class. To be sure, 
the vast majority, indeed, all but a very limited few, of all na- 
tionalities and social classes of the past as well as of the pres- 
ent are to be numbered with the slaves; but it is open always 
for the master-individual to appear at any time, in any na- 
tionality, and out of any social level as social levels are at 
present understood. And, in Nietzsche’s mind, it is the pri- 
mary business of civilization so to shape its course that it will 
otfer as favorable opportunity as possible for the appearance 
of the greatest possible number of master-individuals. For 
‘*not ‘mankind,’ but Superman is the goal!’’ (Will to Power, 
aphorism 1001). 

This, then, is the general background which it seems to me 
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necessary for us to grasp in order to appreciate fully Niet- 
zsche’s objections to democracy and the ideals for which dem- 
ocracy stands at present. Life is inherently desirable, and in 
its innermost nature it is will to power. This will to power 
is the principle which divides the human race into two ranks, 
one of which manifests the will to power in its fullness and 
the other of which expresses a weakened and restricted will, 
a degenerate life; the one is healthy and eugenic, while the 
other is sick and abnormal. These ranks cut across racial 
and social distinctions, they are embedded deep in the nature 
of life itself and so are ineradicable, and they each have its 
proper function to perform in the ongoings of the biological 
process. The vast majority of people belong to the weak and 
abnormal class, they are the slaves and it is theirs to obey; 
the elite and select few, the powerful ones of the earth, the 
aristocracy, not of birth or of wealth or of intellect, but of 
the will to power,—these are the genuine masters of the earth, 
and it is theirs to command and to lead on to the ideal type, 
to the Superman. 

It now begins to appear that in no sense could Nietzsche 
countenance democracy in civilization, and the reasons for his 
antagonism are obvious. The implications of his doctrine of 
life as will to power are directly and uncompromisingly op- 
posed to the direction of the democratic movement. I shall 
take space to point out only two objections which Nietzsche 
explicitly raises to democracy in all of its forms and which, 
from his point of view, are fatal to it. 

The first of these objections is that democracy rests upon a 
false assumption. For the assumption of democracy is that 
all are equal in rights and privileges, that every lowest son of 
Adam—to borrow Carlyle’s phrase—is on a level with the 
highest. As Nietzsche puts it: ‘‘Democracy represents the 
disbelief in all great men, and in all elite societies; everybody 
is everybody’s equal, ‘At bottom we are all herd and mob.’ ”’ 


ASO) 


(Will to Power, aphorism 752). Now, to Nietzsche’s mind, all 
of this is the merest nonsense, because as a matter of hard 
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fact life does not ‘express itself in all in equal degree. We 
may prate about our equality as much as we please, we may 
lull ourselves to sleep with our belief in liberty, fraternity, 
and equality, and we may construct for our stupid selves a 
fool’s paradise on the basis of the high-sounding dogma that 
all men are created free and equal—we may do all of this, 
Nietzsche tells us in effect, but it profits us nothing. We are 
not free and we are not equal, however pleasant it may be for 
some of us to believe the contrary; and there is no reason 
under heaven why we should be fraternal, unless it happens 
to be expedient for us to be so. At bottom, we are only man- 
ifestations of the will to power, and that, too, in varying 
degrees; and our place, as well as our function, in life cannot 
but be determined by this ineradicable and inexorable fact. 
Society can no more make men equal than society can change 
the nature of life itself. The order of rank is an immutable 
order, and all of our oratory about men being equal before 
the law and before God is only meaningless claptrap. ‘‘In 
this age of universal suffrage, in which everybody is allowed 
to sit in judgment upon everything and everbody,’’ says Niet- 
zsche, ‘‘I feel compelled to re-establish the order of rank.’’ 
(Will to Power, aphorism 854). 

The second Nietzschean objection to democracy is that it in- 
verts the order of nature and puts the inferior and inefficient 
on top. ‘‘I am opposed to parliamentary government and the 
power of the press,’’ Nietzsche avows, ‘‘because they are the 
means whereby cattle become masters.’’ (Will to Power, 
aphorism 753). And not only in polities does democracy, in 
Nietzsche’s view, make cattle masters, but also in morals and 
religion. And for precisely the same reason. If your form 
of government, or your system of morals, or your religious 
creed is the product of the thinking of the masses, then does 
it emerge from a source which ought to have, and by nature 
can have, no part or lot in the creation of the higher values 
of life; and it cannot but be superficial, erroneous, and vicious 
in consequence. It is only the mastertype of individuals, the 
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strong ones of the earth, who ought to presume to create the 
higher forms of government, laws, morals, and religion; they 
alone should direct the course of civilization—they are bio- 
logically elected to perform just that function. The rest of 
the human race should indeed create the meager values which 
they can forge from their poverty-stricken souls; but they 
should recognize that these cannot be the basic values of life 
since they are not struck from the depths, The slaves, in short, 
should remain satisfied with the little niche they can fill to 
advantage, should realize the superficiality of their draft, and 
should not aspire to cast off their yoke of servitude and to 
usurp the function of the masters. Many a man, Nietzsche 
ironically suggests, has lost every vestige of the little worth 
he may have been possessed of by casting off his yoke of ser- 
vitude. Democracy, then, is worse than useless: it is posi- 
tively absurd. It turns things topsyturvy, converts the world 
into a hospital and makes everybody everybody else’s nurse, 
and does all of this because it tends to reverse the very move- 
ment of life itself. 

For these reasons, Nietzsche holds, democracy in all its 
forms should be given up. It is based upon an assumption 
which is contrary to fact, and it tries the impossible task of 
bridgmg the abyss which separates between the herd and the 
masters and which yawns deep in the nature of things as 
they are. To be sure, we should not attempt to get rid of the 
herd; we should only show them their place and make them 
content therewith. 

The present age, however, Nietzsche admits, seems com- 
mitted to the democratic ideal. It is unfortunate that such is 
the case, but it cannot be denied. ‘‘The disease of the Will 
prevails all over Europe, but in unequal distribution ; it man- 
ifests itself most acutely in those countries where culture 
has been longest introduced; and it disappears in the measure 
that the ‘barbarian,’ smothered under the pitiable coating of 
Western education, succeeds in enforcing his rights. In mod- 
ern France we see the disease in its most acute form 
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The strength to will something is stronger in Germany, 
stronger in northern than in central Germany; much stronger 
in England, Spain, and Corsica..... But the strength of 
Will is strongest of all and most astonishing of all in that im- 
mense Middle Empire, where Europe joins Asia, in Russia— 
there the strength of Will has long been prevented from man- 
ifesting itself, there waits the Will, uncertain as to whether 
it will be affirmative or negative—it waits, menacing, until its 
explosion. . . . . Probably it will not be Indian wars or com- 
plications in Asia which will be necessary to relieve Europe 
of its greatest danger, but rather internal revolution, the 
splitting of the Empire into particles, and especially the in- 
troduction of that roaring cataract of nonsense known as Par- 
liamentarianism, including the duty of everyone to read his 
newspaper at breakfast-time. I do not prophesy this as a 
friend of the revolution. It is the diametrical opposite which 
would appeal sooner to my heart—I mean such an increase of 
the Russian danger, that Europe be at length forced to become 
dangerous, herself, that Europe be at length forced to develop 
a will in the person of a new governing caste; a strong, ter- 
ribly enduring will, capable of creating for itself aims to be 
realized a thousand years hence.’’ Whether this latter con- 
summation, which Nietzsche so devoutly wishes, happen or 
not, he is convinced that democracy, that disease of the will 
which holds the Western world in its grip, will have to be 
eradicated before human society and civilization ean develop 
in their appointed way. 

If it should happen that democracy is not stamped out, 
but endures to the end, then Nietzsche thinks that the future 
of the race is dark indeed. For, under such unfortunate con- 
ditions, it must inevitably follow that all the vigor and virility, 
all the heroism and initiative, all the hardness and efficiency, 
of life will disappear, society will be converted into an insipid 
equality, with no difference of views, no divergences of rank, 
and all individuals will become lovers of ease and weak-willed 
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examples of inefficient mediocrity. Here is the picture of 
such a dreary prospect drawn by Nietzsche: 


“Behold!” said Zarathustra, “I show you the last man.” 

‘What is love? Whatiscreation? Whatis desire? What is the 
star?’ Thus questions the last man, and he winks. 

The earth has become small, and on its surface hops the last 
man, who belittles everything. His race is indestructible, like 
that of the flea; the last man lives the longest. 

‘We have discovered happiness.’ Thus say the last men, and they 
wink. 

They have abandoned those countries where life is hard; for 
one has need of heat. One likes one’s neighbor and one rubs one- 
self against him; for one needs heat. 

To fall ill or to be suspicicus is for them a sin: one walks with 
infinite precautions. He who stumbles against the stones or 
against his fellow-man is mad. 

A little poison from time to time: that causes one to dream 
well. And a lot of poison to finish with, in order to die pleas- 
antly. 

One works still, for work is a distraction, But one takes care 
that this distraction does not become an effort. 

They have abolished poverty and wealth; each causes too much 
worry. Who wishes still to command, and who would cbey! Both 
commanding and obeying cause too much worry. 

No shepherd and one single flock! Everyone desires the same 
thing. All are equal: whoever ventures to think differently goes 
of his own free will into a lunatic asylum. 

We have discovered happiness.’ Thus say the last men, and they 
wink. 


Over against this namby-pamby ideal of democracy, this 
ideal of absolute equality among men and the love of ease 
and happiness, Nietzsche would set the ideal of aristocracy, 
the ideal of order and rank, the love of adventure and hard- 
ship, the determination to live—to live dangerously, to con- 
quer worlds. For he firmly believes that ‘‘Slavery is a nee- 
essary condition of every true civilization ;’’ and he does not 
doubt that ‘‘ Not mankind, but Superman is the goal!’’ ‘‘Life 
is in itself,’’ he insists, ‘‘without sense, It appertains to us 
to give it a sense. But the masses, the inferior races, are in- 
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capable of giving life a sense. .... A strong race is thus 
necessary in order to justify life, a race of creators is a fun- 
damental necessity.’’ 

There are many assumptions made by Nietzsche in his tirade 
against the democratic spirit which would seem to be false, 
and which vitiate much of his criticism. Chief among these 
I should mention his assumption that life, as will to power, 
implies such an organization of society as he preaches. There 
is, I have no doubt, good evidence for holding that life is will to 
power, if the conception of will to power is correctly defined ; 
but I seriously question whether Nietzsche’s assumed meaning 
of the conception will bear the light of investigation. Fur- 
thermore, there are numerous inconsistencies in his arguments 
which one would have no great difficulty in disclosing. But 
I am not so much interested just now in criticizing the as- 
sumptions which Nietzsche makes or in setting in relief his 
inconsistencies, I am rather interested, in these few conclud- 
ing remarks, to raise the question as to what extent Nietz- 
sche’s denunciation of democracy may have significance for 
us at the present critical phase of the world’s history. 

In the first place, I am forced to believe that there is one 
type of democracy, seemingly gaining in popularity in the 
world, which must inevitably lead us to the disastrous conse- 
auences that are in Nietzsche’s view the natural fruitage of the 
democratic spirit, and which consequently seems to me de- 
serving of all the condemnation that Nietzsche or anyone else 
can muster language to express. I refer to that type of de- 
mocracy which finds its exponents in the latter days among 
extreme socialists of the Bolshevist and the I. W. W. per- 
suasion. This extreme form of democracy would eradicate 
from society every trace of difference and would reduce hu- 
manity to the dead and stagnant level of a hopeless medioc- 
rity. If it should become the dominant social philosophy, it 
must inevitably result in a leveling to the to the ‘‘downward 
and duskward of man.”’ It would ‘‘Chinafy”’ our civilization 
and make it as sterile and unprogressive as has been the civi- 
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lization of the orthodox Confucian. Nietzsche deserves our 
thanks for having ealled attention to this possible line of 
the evolution of the democratic ideal and for having pointed 
out to us in such vigorous fashion the dangers that lurk in it: 
as an antidote to Bolshevism, therefore, we had best read and 
ponder Nietzsche. 

But that democracy is necessarily of the Bolshevist type 
I am by no means convineed. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that true democracy has for its goal that form of social 
organization in which ample opportunity is allowed each one 
for the cultivation and expansion of his own individuality in 
accordanea with the endowments which nature has jbeen 
pleased to bestow upon him. This is the sort of democracy 
which we have recently been fighting for, and which, fortu- 
nately, we have, temporarily at least, preserved for humanity. 
At any rate, I am confident that it is the only sort of de- 
moeracy worth fighting for, because it is the only sort of de- 
mocracy which is safe for the world. This type of democracy 
Nietzsche entirely overlooks in his discussion; that such de- 
mocracy is possible seems never to have dawned upon his mind. 
I am not at all sure, however, that he was wholly to blame 
for his oversight. Certainly it seems true that many things 
have hitherto been done in the name of democracy which tend 
to give the lie direct to this view of its nature. But such a 
conception of democracy is possible, and against it the shafts 
of Nietzsche’s criticism are directed in vain; for it will ac- 
complish, more certainly and sanely than would his aristoe- 
racy of power, the purpose which is so dear to his heart— 
namely, the creation of a society in which active, spontaneous, 
vigorous, and dynamic personalities may bud and grow. 

It may be, and doubtless is, true that human society has 
nowhere yet fully realized this ideal of democracy, and that 
before this can be done much work of thought is yet to be 
accomplished. It may be, and probably is, true that a new 
conception of the individual and society remains to be worked 
out and practically applied in connection with pressing polit- 
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ical, moral, and religious problems. Indeed, it would not 
greatly surprise me if it should turn out to be the case that 
the basal problem forced upon us by the cataclysm through 
which we have just passed lies precisely here. Of this I am 
fairly confident, however: unless the democratic ideal leads 
us away from the morass of anarchy and inefficiency, unless it 
can raise life to a level above that of ease and material pros- 
perity and define its values in other than merely economic 
terms, unless it can give us that type of social organization 
in which each and every individual has the privilege not only, 
but the duty as well, of contributing the best that is in him 
to the general welfare—unless democracy can do these things, 
then it inevitably spells our doom, But I am equally confi- 
dent that, in the gigantic task which at present confronts 
humanity, humanity will not fail. We must, and we shall, 
more and more clearly realize the true implications of the 
impulse to genuine democracy in politics, in morals, in re- 
ligion, in all phases of our social life. But to do so will re- 
quire of us constant thought and infinite pains. Eternal vig- 
ilance and unrelenting, intelligent effort are the minimum 
price we must pay for that sort of democracy which will not 
plunge the human race into the dreary monotony and narrow- 
circled stupidity against which we have been amply warned 
by Friedrich Nietzsche. 











GWENDOLEN AND GRANDCOURT 
By May TomMuINson 


What no study of George Eliot’s fiction will fail to re- 
veal is the fact that her habitual attitude of mind was in the 
direction of tenderness. Invariably, she views her char- 
acters sympathetically. Even the suspected Bulstrode, whose 
misdeeds have the color of crime, she judges without bitter- 
ness. Nor does the reader feel contempt. For Rosamond, her- 
self, his feeling is not that of scorn. He may have some 
movements of impatience, some stirrings of indignation, but 
he does not reach the extremity of contempt. Just what it 
is that holds his contemptuous anger in check, it would be 
difficult to say. Certainly the neutralizing power does not 
lie wholly in Rosamond’s personal loveliness and charm, for 
George Eliot could herself conceive of ‘‘a disgust which will 
gradually make beauty more detestable than ugliness.’’ But 
whatever the explanation, the fact remains that for Rosa- 
mond one feels no scorn, however complete one’s intellectual 
recognition of her selfishness may be. Nor can this absence 
of bitterness be ascribed to the neutralizing effect of humor, 
of which, in the author’s treatment of the Rosamond and 
Lydgate tragedy, there is not the slightest tinge. 

But in the Gwendolen story George Eliot assumes a de- 
cidedly humorous attitude, thus ‘fencing herself in, so to 
speak, from the open field of contempt, protecting herself— 
and the reader also—from the pain of utter disdain. And this 
humor is of the richest, most subtle, most delightfully ironic 
sort. There is humor in the very idea of a humorous view 
of anything so lofty and supercilious as the much-bored Mr. 
Henleigh Mallinger Grandecourt. There is humor in the 
thought that, even to those of us who would be classed by 
that scornful personage under the general term of ‘‘brutes,”’ 
his figure may be an object of amusement. ‘‘Grandecourt’s 
mind,’’ we are told, ‘‘was much furnished with a sense of 
what brutes his fellow-creatures were, both masculine and 
feminine: what odious familiarities they had, what smirks, 
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what modes of flourishing their handkerchiefs, what costume, 
what lavender water, what bulging eyes, what foolish no- 
tions of making themselves agreeable by remarks which were 
not wanted.’’ To find amusement in one in whom there is 
so little of the fool is to extract humor, not from the in- 
eongruous (the usual source), but from the contemptuous, 
itself. 

Grandeourt is regarded thus humorously from the mo- 
ment of his first presentation to the last fatal moment in the 
boat. Thus he is described:  ‘‘It was not possible for a 
human aspect to be freer from grimace or solicitous wrig- 
glings; also it was perhaps not possible for a breathing, wide 
awake man to look less animated.’’ ‘‘Grandeourt’s bearing 
had no rigidity, it inclined rather to be flaccid. His com- 
plexion had a faded fairness resembling that of an actress 
when bare of the artificial white and red; his long, narrow 
‘*He spoke 


9? 


gray eyes expressed nothing but indifference. 
with a fine accent, but with a certain broken drawl, as of a 
distinguished personage with a distinguished cold on his 
chest.’’ Even in that consummate, unprecedented love-making 
scene, so amazingly neutral, so appropriately low-toned, with 
its quietude colored by just a shade of amorous languor, even 
here, one is conscious of an undertone of humor, or what must 
be so called, though suggestive of something weird and omi- 
nous, subdued and muffled, like the beat of far-off drums. 
Also in the account of the yatching expedition, that depiction 
of misery in a life of sweet-scented ease, there is an all- 
pervading tone of irony. Though the irony is unmistakable, 
it is humorous rather than caustic, and still delicately 
sounded. It is the irony of contrast, the irony of having 
what you wanted flung at you only to find it bitter. En- 
vironed by conditions ideally conceived for the promotion of 
sweet companionship, Gwendolen carried in her breast, be- 
neath the outward guise of polite behavior, a perfect ‘‘fury 
of moral repulsion and cowed resistance.’’ ‘‘The weather 
was fine, and they were coasting southward, where even the 
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rain-furrowed, heat-cracked clay becomes gem-like with pur- 
ple shadows, and where one may float between blue and blue 
in an open-eyed dream that the world has done with sorrow.”’ 
**While Gwendolen, throned on her cushions at evening, and 
beholding the glory of sea and sky softening as if with bound- 
less love around her, was hoping that Grandcourt in his 
march up and down was not going to pause near her, not go- 
ing to look at her or speak to her, some woman under a 
smoky sky, obliged to consider the price of eggs in arranging 
her dinner, was listening for the music of a footstep that 
would remove all risk from her foretaste of joy; some couple, 
bending cheek by cheek, over a bit of work done by the one 
and delighted in by the other, were reckoning the earnings 
that would make them rich enough for a holiday among the 
furze and heather.’’ Here the irony has merged into pathos, 
the humor has disappeared. 

But, in spite of this ironie treatment, George Eliot is care- 
ful never to make Grandecourt ridiculous. She never de- 
prives him of his rightful distinction; though always, on ev- 
ery portrait of him, in every scene in which he appears, some 
little dab of humor may be discerned, some adroitly executed 
stroke of irony. ‘‘Grandcourt, who drank little wine, had 
left the table and was lounging while he smoked, in an easy- 
chair near the hearth, where a fire of oak boughs was gaping 
to its glowing depths, and edging them with a delicate tint 
delightful to behold. The chair of red-brown velvet brocade 
was a becoming background for his pale-tinted well-cut fea- 
tures and exquisite long hands; omitting the cigar, you 
might have imagined him a portrait of Moroni, who would 
have rendered wonderfully the impenetrable gaze and air of 
distinction; and a portrait by that great master would have 
been quite as lively a companion as Grandcourt was disposed 
to be.’ The irony of the following observation points even 
beyond Grandcourt: ‘‘If this white-handed man with the 
perpendicular profile had been sent to govern a difficult 
colony, he might have won reputation among his contem- 
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poraries. He had certainly ability, would have understood 
that it was safer to exterminate than to cajole superseded 
proprietors, and would not have flinched from making things 
safe in that way.’’ In the following also there is a double 
irony: ‘‘But when they came down again at five o’clock, 
equipped for their boating, the scene was as good as a thea- 
trical representation for all beholders. This handsome, fair- 
skinned English couple manifesting the usual eccentricity of 
their nation, both of them proud, pale, calm, without a smile 
on their faces, moving like creatures who were fulfilling a 
supernatural destiny—it was a thing to go out and see, a 
thing to paint. The husband’s chest, back and arms, showed 
very well in his close-fitting dress, and the wife was declared 
to be like a statue.”’ 

Gwendolen herself was not insensible to the irony of the 
situation. Indeed she felt it keenly. One remembers how, 
when her husband had taken out the ornaments and fastened 
them as he would,—those poisoned diamonds which he had 
been used to fasten on some one else,—she thought, with a 
bitter sort of sarcasm against herself, ‘‘ What a privilege this 
is, to have robbed another woman of!’’ And when she rode 
away from Offendene, after that occasion on which she had 
found it hard to keep back the tears, her inward comment 
was, ‘‘I think I am making a very good Mrs. Grandcourt.’’ 
Very skilful touches, these: they not only give piquancy to 
the story but add something to the sum of Gwendolen’s at- 
tractiveness. But when Mr. Gascoigne urges Gwendolen to 
use her influence with her husband, to induce him to enter 
parliament, and remarks innocently, ‘‘I am not quite sure 
that his opinions and mine accord entirely; I have not heard 
him express himself very fully,’’ the reader knows without be- 
ing told that ‘‘to Gwendolen, the whole speech had the flavor 
of bitter comedy ;’’ he rather resents the want of trust in 
his perspicacity and sense of humor; that paragraph, he feels 
might have been omitted. 
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The Gwendolen story is an illustration of what does some- 
times happen. It is a case of conversion through wrong do- 
ing which is sometimes the only road to self-knowledge. 
Gwendolen had been accustomed to think herself blameless. 
Her favorite key of life had been to do as she liked; she 
meant to rule and have her own way. But she was not one 
of those hopeless and brainless women who can persuade them- 
selves that their wrong actions, however iniquitous, are right 
—right because performed by themselves. No, ‘‘the process 
of purgatory had begun for Gwendolen on the green earth: 
she knew that she had been wrong.’’ It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether remorse alone would have wrought the perfect 
work, it is doubtful whether the conversion would have been 
complete, if the influence of another personality had not en- 
tered into ‘‘the current of that self-suspicion and self-blame 
which awakens a new consciousness.’’ The consequent 
change of mental poise is soon evident. In seven short weeks 
from the day of her marriage Gwendolen was saying to 
Deronda, ‘‘Things have changed to me so—in such a short 
time. What I used not to like, I long for now. I think I 
am almost getting fond of the old things now they are gone.’’ 


es. 


And we hear her confessing, I am selfish. I have never 
thought much of any one’s feelings, except my mother’s. I 
have not been fond of people.’’ We see her carrying an 
armful of books to her own room and making some effort to 
dip into Bacon and Locke and Butler and Burke, for Deron- 
da had said that she must get more interest in others, more 
knowledge, and that she must care about the best things. 
‘‘But it was astonishing how little time she found for these 
vast mental excursions ;’’ it was after all ‘‘in other ways that 
she was unconsciously finding that mental enlargement.’’ 
The contemptuous veto of her husband’s on any intimacy 
with her family ‘‘was arousing more inward inelination 


towards them.’’ ‘‘She had never felt so kindly towards her 
uncle, so much disposed to look back upon his cheerful, com- 


placent activity and spirit of kind management, even when 
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mistaken, as more of a comfort than the neutral loftiness 
which was every day chilling her.’’ The seven family kisses 
were not so tiresome as they used to be. She could even be- 
stow thought upon those troublesome sisters. Then, it is a 
curious fact that the very quality which rendered Grand- 
court so contemptible, the quality from which sprang that 
peremptory will, that absolutism, which stirred such rage 
in the heart of Gwendolen and was the chief source of her 
misery,—it is a curious fact that this same concentrated, 
despisable selfishness was yet the power that aided immeas- 
urably in the process of her redemption. She had sold her- 
self. Rank and luxury were the baits, and it was the knowl- 
edge of this fact that had given her husband the mastery. 
With her belief in pleasure gone, with ‘‘her confidence in 
herself and her destiny turned to remorse and dread,’’ with 
the sense of culpability forever gnawing at her conscience, 
what was there left for her but misery? And yet all the 
while the misery, and the subjugation, and the disgust (and 
what reality there is in the representation), were the very 
factors which were effecting her salvation. 

The change in Gwendolen’s attitude towards those about 
her—her desire to be kind to them all, her ‘‘conscious 
cherishing of her mother’s nearness’’—is indicated with 
much sweetness and very great delicacy. That sense of rescue 
and feeling of humble thankfulness, which Gwendolen came 
to have, mark the wide distance she had travelled from those 
imperious and self-confident days when she had never ‘‘dis- 
sociated happiness from personal pre-eminence and eclat.’’ 
‘* All that brief experience of a quiet home which had once 
seemed a dullness to be fled from, now came back to her as a 
restful escape, a station where she found the breath of 
morning and the unreproaching voice of birds . . . ” 
‘‘She was experiencing some of that peaceful melancholy 
which comes from the renunciation of demands for self, and 
from taking the ordinary good of existence, and especially 
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kindness, even from a dog’, as a gift above expectation. Does 
one who has been all but lost in a pit of darkness complain 
of the sweet air and the daylight? There is a way of look- 
ing at our life daily as an escape, and taking the quiet re- 
turn of morning and evening—still more the starlike out- 
glowing of some pure fellow-feeling, some generous impulse 
breaking our inward darkness—as a salvation that recon- 
ciles us to hardship.”’ 


*One is reminded of what is said of Mr. Tryan (Janet’s Repent- 
ance): “He had often been: thankful to an old woman for saying 
‘God bless you’; to a little child for smiling at him; to a dog for 
submitting to be patted by him.” 
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THE MOB SPIRIT IN THE UNITED STATES 


By J. E. PEarcE 


The word mob, derived from the Latin movere, to move, is 
applied generally to a group of vulgar emotional mankind, 
animated by some common purpose, while under the influence 
of intense, often temporary, emotion. The term in America 
is usually applied only to a group which is engaged in acts 
of violence in defiance of law and in resentment of the char- 
acter, utterances, or acts of the person or persons it is seeking 
to injure; but in ancient Greece and Rome, mobs often 
gathered and acted together under the influence of various 
and sundry emotions and purposes. Often they were merely 
on pleasure bent, and the behavior of the populace in assem- 
blies, law courts, and at the cireus often took on the character 
of mob violence. The most egregious instances are to be 
found in the cireus factions at Constantinople, whose strife 
sometimes overturned governments. 

The drawing together and actine together, under the in- 
fluence of excitement, fear, or other intense emotion of large 
groups of like animals is not confined to man. Such conduct 
is found more or less throughout the vertebrates and even in 
lower orders. This is to be distinguished from regular hive or 
flock association, though the normal functioning of these 
associations may be converted into genuine mob behavior 
under danger or excitement. 

Hive and herd action are founded in and guided by in- 
stinct; and represent biological methods of securing cooper- 
ation. By the consolidation of numbers, they achieve a 
common purpose, in the interests of their common welfare. 
Man’s associated action involves much less of instinct, is 
based presumably on intelligence and is supposed to be guided 
by reason. Man’s distinctive quality, his highest attribute, 
and that which distinguishes him above all else from other 
forms of life, is his reason; deprive him of this, permanently 
or temporarily, and you make him one of the weakest and 
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meanest of the creatures that inhabit the earth. Manners, 
customs, institutions, and laws should be based primarily upon 
reason, and should be operated by intelligence. They are for 
the purpose of bringing men together and of securing co- 
operation and mutual aid in solving the common problems 
and in accomplishing the common ends and purposes of 
human life. Institutions and laws are the cement that hold 
together the structure of civilized society; when they are 
disregarded, organized society ceases to exist. 

The mob spirit, therefore, which necessarily involves dis- 
regarding or defying institutions and laws, is the negation of 
civilization itself. It reduces mankind to a state lower than 
savagery because the savage usually has customs which bind 
him rigorously, and which, however poor they may be from 
the point of view of enlightened, scientific man, establish 
nevertheless a fairly even and dependable conduct. Men, 
therefore, in civilized lands, who come together as a mob, bent 
on violence or vengeance in defiance of law and constituted 
authority, have virtually abrogated their human status and 
constitute essentially a mass of excited brutes. 

A mad-house is a pitiful spectacle. To see man without 
his reason is more painful to thoughtful persons than to see 
him mutilated, dead, or dying; but to see him in masses, 
reason confused and distintegrated by passion, and animated 
and united only by the spirit of vengeance and cruelty, is to 
see the most loathsome spectacle that human eye can behold. 

Unfortunately, proneness to violence is a universal human 
weakness and has always been the curse of the free self-gov- 
erning peoples. Such peoples have always had to steer their 
society between the Seylla of dead and useless, but tyrannical 
formalism, on the one hand, and the Charybdis of anarchy 
and mob violence on the other. It would be hard to say 
which has been the greater misleader of men, he who always 
looks to the past, insisting that men continue to do as their 
fathers did, without judgment or reason; or the man who 
induces his fellows to throw off all rules and precipitates 
anarchy. A rationalist would have great difficulty in choos- 
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ing between a Nicholas and a Lenine. The one, given to high 
masses, devoted to authority and the fixation of custom, would 
prevent all change and so all progress; the other so visionary 
and so opposed to law and organization would reduce his 
nation to a seething mob, and put his people abjectly at the 
merey of the insolent Junker Hun. 

One has only to mention the mobs of Athens, Rome, and 
France to realize that they are common in the lives of repub- 
lican peoples, and that they constitute a great danger, pos- 
sibly the greatest danger to which such peoples are exposed. 
It has been the glory of England that she has been in the 
main a democratie land and yet has been comparatively free 
from mobs. This facet in all its implications explains, to the 
writer’s thinking, England’s exceptional good fortune in es- 
tablishing lasting, dependable laws and institutions. In the 
long drawn out religious strife of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, England was less torn than any other Euro- 
pean land. In the whole history of the British Isles, only a few 
hundred people, at most, have been put to death as the result 
of religious fanaticism, a form of popular unreason which 
has always been one large source of mob spirit and mob 
action. 

Possibly after all is said, however, the chief place, as an 
incentive to mob behavior, must be given to race feeling, 
if this be taken in its modest meaning and made to include 
the prejudices and exaggerated attachments of nationalism. 

Primitive man was always at war; and his wars, raids, and 
individual hostilities were based entirely upon kinship clans 
and upon elan organization. Clannishness, in standing by 
kin regardless of individual worth, is characteristic of bar- 
barous and backward peoples, and of backward families in 
civilization. Savagery and barbarism, with their condition 
of practically universal and perpetual war, lasted for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, and the mental states incident 
to them beeame almost instinctive. The ‘‘hunter’’ pattern 
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of mind, nearly identical with that of the warrior, Dewey 
thinks, is still the pattern of the average citizen in our pres- 
ent day civilized society. 

The sense of kinship, or kind, says Giddings, is the basis 
of all social organization. A sense of likeness carries with 
it a sense of unlikeness; and an intense devotion to one’s 
elan, kin, or kind implies, necessarily, a dislike for aliens, 
strangers, and those dissimilar. The two feelings are com- 
plementary; neither can very well exist without the other. 
Intensified nationalism always results in dislike of foreigners 
and is one of the chief causes of war. 

It may be said, without qualification, perhaps, that the 
social progress of an individual or of a people can be meas- 
ured by the attitude towards foreigners, strangers, or those 
unlike the self. When this attitude is one of intense hostility, 
ignorance of the world, intolerance, injustice, and all the con- 
comitants of provinecialism are to be found. The opposite 
qualities go, necessarily, with a liberal and kindly feeling 
towards those not like us. 

German militarism may be regarded, from one point of 
view, as an example of mob activity. It was armed with 
every weapon of science and invention for wreaking hatred 
and ill-will upon those who are not German. Its relative 
permanence constitutes its main difference from the usual mob 
expression. Because they were at harmony among them- 
selves, the Germans imagined that their organized violence 
was civilization; but no mob tolerates dissensions in its own 
circle. Internationally, the Germans certainly have displayed 
many attributes of the mob; they have been moved by intense 
feelings of lust, greed, envy, hatred, and cruelty, passions 
that together make the mob spirit. Besides, they set at 
naught and utterly disregarded the treaties and international 
laws which govern nations, even when they had been parties 
to the making of such laws. Belgium was mobbed in the 
beginning of the war, and the Germans conducted the war on 
their part on a mob basis from first to last. 

The Entente powers understood this fact clearly, inasmuch 
as they were the victims towards whom this savage violence 
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was directed; but, French mob spirit, exceedingly violent 
and brutal a hundred years ago, is still operative at times, 
and even the most rationalistic and self-contained of the 
western peoples, viz., the English, have not always been free 
from this curse. 

Since race friction and race prejudices are so large a source 
of mob violence, a somewhat extended digression just here 
will be directed to the discussion of the relations of widely 
divergent races occupying the same soil. The settlement of 
America involved a two century long struggle between whites 
and Indians and ended in the extermination of the Indians. 
Operations against the Indians were nearly always begun in 
lawless, violent mob acts, and the whole warfare against 
them was conducted on a basis of passion and without the 
controls and enlightened purposes that usually characterize 
civilized lands at war and in peace. Indian eupidity or 
hunger led to raids upon white settlements and the whites 
retaliated in wars of extermination animated by intense, un- 
reasoning hatred. 

The native Australians were hunted down and extermi- 
nated on the frontier like wild beasts. The New Zealanders 
were handled even more savagely, if possible, because they 
were more warlike, more intelligent, and offered, therefore, 
a stronger resistance. 

In South Africa, the natives were handled with extreme 
violence at times by both Dutch and English in the early 
days. The Duteh made slaves of them, however, and thus 
taught them the elemental arts of white civilization, viz., 
cattle raising, housebuilding, and farming. This converted 
the negro into a possible laborer, against the time when 
slavery should be abolished, and established in effect a modus 
vivendi for the two races on the same soil. The result is that 
the same situation essentially has been established in South 
Africa as in the southern United States. 

Whenever and wherever two distinct races have occupied 
the soil together, each represented by large numbers, one of 
two things has happened. <A war of extermination has wiped 
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out the weaker, or else the weaker has been reduced to a 
position of servitude, and has been tolerated by the stronger 
because it could be made useful to that race. Such a situation, 
in the end, always results in something approximating a caste 
system. Castes may either be sharply defined and be perme- 
ated with intense prejudice, the higher being contemptuous 
towards the lower; or their mutual attitudes may be character- 
ized by mildness and semi-good will as long as the lower 
caste accepts uncomplainingly the position allotted it by 
the upper. The peons of Mexico illustrate the latter type. 
They are the old natives and have been reduced to serf- 
dom by the whites and mixed elements on the land which 
formerly belonged to the peon element. They are seldom 
discontented when not pinched by hunger, and are drawn 
into revolt and revolution generally by leaders of mixed 
blood, who have an unstable biological inheritance, an un- 
certain social status, and who use these Indian peons to 
get power and place for themselves as against the Castillian 
whites. 

The negroes of the British West Indies are usually con- 
tented, and there is little race friction there, though the 
pure blood English refuse to intermarry with them and 
hold themselves as superior The bitter race wars which 
at times afflicted these islands in the past seem to be happily 
ended. 

When a condition approximating race equality has long 
existed among race elements occupying the same soil, as in 
some parts of the French colonial world, in Cuba, and in 
certain parts of South America, friction becomes minimized 
by amalgamation. The results have been either a non-pro- 
gressive society as among the French-Indian Canadians, or 
a chaotic nondescript society, unstable and given over to 
revolutions, as in Venezuela and some other Latin American 
countries. When closely related elements blend, as among 
the members of one race, the results may be altogether good 
and conditions come about that diminish race friction and 
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mob spirit. Progress seems to be promoted by such blend- 
ing, but no competent anthropologist advocates the blending 
of races that are far removed, unless one of the elements is 
very small as compared with the other. Amalgamation is 
the proper solution probably of the Indian problem in this 
country, which is nearly solved already by the almost com- 
plete extermination of the Indian, and the advanced state 
of absorption by amalgamation. 


IT. 


The mob spirit is more rampant in the United States, con- 
sidering domestic relations only, than in any other of the 
great civilized nations of the present day, if we except pres- 
ent Russia. This condition is historical and comes mainly 
from two sources: frontier life and its effects on American 
society, and the presence of the negro. These sources are 
being reinforeed now by the presence here and there in the 
country of unassimilated foreign immigrants. 

On the frontier, the individual was largely and necessarily 
his own judge, jury, and executioner. This condition was 
long extended in the history of the nation and is to be found 
yet along the Mexican border and in certain mountain dis- 
tricts. The greater part of the old English-American ele- 
ment of the population lived long under frontier conditions. 
This element is the distinctive American element. It not 
only forms the bulk of the American people, but has given 
us our language, laws, and customs. It reorganizes the im- 
migrant element as it arrives and makes it into the Amer- 
ican people, as far as that is done at all. Its virtues and 
its vices are transmitted to all other elements so far as 
race qualities permit the transfer of virtues and vices. 

The old English element is extremely individualistic; first 
by temperament; again, because of the individualistic in- 
stitutional life which it brought with it to this country; and 
finally because of its long life in America on the frontier 
and in the sparsely populated open country, where each man 
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was for so long under the necessity of doing everything for 
himself. The result is a people who are, individually andl 
collectively, extremely self-reliant. They are opinionated, 
hard to discipline in home, school, or state, and are ex- 
teremely impatient of forms, and even of laws, when either 
seems useless or appears to be cumbersome and unduly slow 
in getting results. 

The other condition, the presence of the negro and other 
discordant elements, together with the first condition, makes 
a peculiarly propitious field for the growth of mob spirit 
and mob practices, 

The whole history of the negro in America has been, un- 
fortunately, ealeulated to bring about a feeling of intoler- 
ance and disdain towards the negro an the part of the 
whites. He came as a slave, and as such was abjectly under 
the control of the white clement until he was freed. Under 
slavery the whites acquired habits of domination and mental 
attitudes towards the negroes that are exceedingly hard to 
modify. Slavery has always intensified tendencies to caste 
and brought about an extreme contempt for the slave and 
everything connected with him on the part of the master. 
The scorn of the Greek and Roman freemen for the attri- 
butes of the slave of their own race and nationality is 
proverbial. This tendency is necessarily enhanced when the 
slave belongs to another and a very backward race. 

Then the long strife over the abolition of the slave has 
divided the white element into two camps of extreme par- 
tisans; one of visionary equality-theories who believe that 
all the differences among men are due to social influences, 
and that, given the same opportunities, all grades and kinds 
of men as found in nature would arrive at the same re- 
sults; the other holding that negroes are hopelessly stupid 
and incompetent, and that they are never capable of doing 
anything for themselves or for society exeept when white men 
do all their thinking for them and foree them to labor under 
pressure. 

The two camps of whites fought the Civil War over the 
negro. The equality .school won, after which victory it at- 
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tempted to adjust by force the relations of the other white 
element to negroes, and attempted in so doing to ignore all 
biological and social differences between the races. The 
result was chaos, from which the other white element had to 
free itself in spite of the law of the land. In the eastern 
Southern States, Ku Klux Klans, powerful, secret, highly 
organized associations, brought order and_ security to 
Southern white society by the use of violence. The un- 
fortunate consequences of their suecess was to leave the 
Southern whites, those of the less thoughtful, little, edu- 
ated classes in particular, with the feeling that this was the 
correct and the only effective way to deal with them when- 
ever the negroes gave trouble. Mob practices in the South 
at the present time are largely an inheritance from the days 
of Ku Kluxism, 

Unfortunately, the nature of the negro has no little to do 
with occasioning mob violence. He is volatile. emotional, and 
shortsighted. Whenever he is not advised, protected, and 
controlled by whites, he falls easily under the influence of 
those who seek to arouse his emotions, whether of resent- 
ment, fear, or religious sentiment. He rarely views any 
situation with the average white man’s discretion and moder- 
ation. Under excitement he does the most erratic and un- 
expected things. This is illustrated by the shooting-up of 
Waco, Houston, and Brownsville, Texas, by black troops at 
various times past. This fact makes whites feel that it is 
always unwise and often dangerous to put even slight au- 
thority or power in the hands of the negro. A negro in 
uniform with a gun in his hands has a constant tendency 
to run amuck or at least to try to impress whites, individu- 
ally and collectively with his importance and dignity. This 
makes him, as a soldier, a nuisance when he is not an actual 
souree of danger. 

Such a tendency in the individual is much augmented by 
the presence of large numbers of his race. He loves dis- 
play, and any touch of the dramatic, and in the midst of a 
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mixed negro and white population he seeks opportunity to 
play with both elements. This is obvious in processions and 
festivals of all kinds, and is particularly prominent in con- 
nection with funerals. In Austin, Texas, the police have 
had at times to prescribe the routes of negro funerals to 
prevent them from parading all the principal streets with 
their long, slow, often gaudy funeral procession, headed by 
a band if the family of the dead can possibly get money to 
pay for it. 

The peculiar crime of assaults on white women for the 
purpose of rape also grows out of the irresponsible, emo- 
tional nature of the negro. In the presence of an oppor- 
tunity to gratify his primal instincts, he has few or no in- 
hibitions; and while rape is not the only cause of lynching, 
it oceurs only too frequently and always inflames the white 
population to high heat. The consequence is that minor 
erimes excite greater resentment than they would if rape 
did not oceur. The negroes who are guilty of rape are nearly 
always of the most brutal, degraded type and often are half 
imbecile. The lower the mentality, the lower naturally the 
teachability, and so the lower the power of inhabitation. Be- 
sides, there seems to be among all races a class of imbeciles 
excessively passionate sexually. The negro boy burned to 
death after brutal and horrible torture in the public square 
at Waco some two years ago was considered by white people 
who knew him to be weak-minded and was probably a moron, 
aceording to accounts given the writer by citizens of Waco. 
The whites who engage in lynchings make no distinction 
between such defectives and the more normal negro crim- 
inals; all are negroes to their thinking, and the crimes of 
these irresponsible brute-like creatures are charged up in 
the public mind to the account of the race. The result is 
that at times harsh and eruel punishments are visited upon 
negroes for crimes that oecur among all peoples. 

The extent of negro lynchings in the South is hard to de- 
termine. Most communities in which a lynching occurs seek 
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to keep accounts of it out of the papers especially when it 
is conducted in a particularly brutal manner. The large 
dailies generally refuse to print accounts of lynchings on the 
supposition that reading such accounts exerts a powerfully 
suggestive influence on the minds of certain types of the 
criminally minded and tends to bring about the commission 
of the crime depicted. The accounts of lynchings and statis- 
ties compiled about them by such journals as the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Evening Post and by extreme 
negro partisans of the North, white and black, are made to 
include many crimes of violence against negroes by in- 
dividual whites which are not at all in the nature of lynch- 
ings. Many negroes are killed by white men in quarrels 
and in the heat of passion. Sometimes negoes kill whites; 
besides whites kill whites and negroes kill negroes. In fact 
in Texas, negroes kill negroes much more commonly than 
whites kill negroes. This is notably true in the cities. Kill- 
ings constitute another great evil in American life, and this 
evil is akin to lynching and grows out of the same _ social 
conditions; but the two evils are by no means identical. The 
accounts, therefore, of those Northern publications, which 
are extreme in their denunciation of lynchings are never en- 
tirely reliable. 

When all is said, however, the lynching of negroes in the 
South is so common as to constitute a great social evil. It 
constitutes the most violent form of irresponsible action that 
afflicts our country as a practice and is constantly contami- 
nating the North, where sporadic outbreaks against negroes 
occur at present from time to time in imitation of the South- 
ern practice. 

In the North the mob action takes on more the nature of 
indiscriminate race conflict. In the South, the mob usually 
attacks only some individual negro, and then usually one 
who has committed some serious crime; in the North, mobs 
directed against negroes often attack negro communities, or, 
indiscriminately all megroes in the town. This occurred in 
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East St. Louis, a few years back, where nearly fifty people 
were killed, nearly all negroes, and has oceurred in Ohio, 
New York, and other states, 

In the North such attacks usually grow out of labor con- 
flicts, for there is probably greater prejudice in that section 
against negroes as competitors of whites in the labor market 
than in the South. 

The evils flowing from the prevalence of the mob spirit 
throughout America cannot be overrated. It involves the 
whole principle of an individualistic democratic society ; and 
whenever and wherever democracy fails, it always fails 
through the growth and prevalence of the mob spirit. It 
is simply the negation of all law and government. 

No people can establish and secure their own welfare ex- 
cept through law. Democracy sueceeds, and progress is at- 
tained and assured in direct proportion as even, dependable 
methods of settling disputes and the wrongs of citizens are 
set up and maintained. A dignified and worthy state is pos- 
sible only when composed of dignified, worthy, self-direct- 
ing members. 

It is self-evident that such a society is strongest and suc- 
ceeds best when the people are most nearly homogeneous. 
Homogeneity assures common notions of justice and avoids 
the multiplication of prejudices and jealousies incident to 
sharply defined classes. Complete homogeneity is impos- 
sible of course, anywhere in the world, and is entirely out of 
the question where two distinct races occupy a country to- 
gether; but equal opportunity may be approximated and 
must be striven for if even the remotest approximation to 
justice is to be attained. Even the well-being of the 
strongest and most capable, those who in time are sure to 
acquire privileges, perhaps inevitably, through vested inter- 
ests, are bound up with a policy of keeping open opportu- 
nities to all. This fact is so generally accepted among 
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sociologists that there is no point to discussing it here. Of 
course mob spirit contravenes this principle absolutely. 

Again the mob spirit is consonant with and promotive of 
sensationalism, emotionalism, and general unreason in the 
life of a people. The emotional qualities of this spirit are 
contagious, like all other emotionalism, and this fact con- 
stitutes one of its most unfortunate, most dangerous aspects. 
Mobs soon beget taste for the sensations accompanying their 
activities, if a people indulge in them frequently, and this 
taste may become pronounced and irresistible. As this taste 
grows, the difficulties of controlling and eradicating the mob 
spirit increase automatically. Many mobs are composed 
largely of young fellows, often of good families, who are 
seeking a sensation. 

Sensationalism changes its form readily, but its spirit, 
once it is thoroughly established, is almost ineradicable. The 
yellow journals reinforce the mob spirit and are reinforced 
by it; yellow sensational religionists gather the people into 
mobs for orgies of religious emotion, and thus teach, rein- 
force, and build up the mob spirit. The negroes are par- 
ticularly prone to this form of emotionalism. They indulge 
in it so often and so much that it becomes to them a qis- 
sipation, and many of them enjoy it and look forward to it 
as their greatest pleasure in life. This fact interferes with 
the inhabitation and self-control which the school and other 
rationalizing influences seek to set up in our negro popula- 
tion, and has much to do with their irresponsible behavior 
in crises. The whites of the rural districts in the South are 
unfortunately much given to sensationalism in religion. At 
revivals and camp-meetings, conduet may often be witnessed 
that is highly conducive to mob action in race conflict and 
other secular crises, and which may well shame the citizens 
who makes intelligence, deliberation, and foresight the guid- 
ing principles of life. 

Again, and this is the most repulsive aspect of the whole 
matter, mob practice promotes and reinforces the natural 
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tendencies to cruelty. Mobs are proverbially cruei; witness 
the Roman mobs at their shows, the French mobs of the Rev- 
olution at their executions, and in this country, the indes- 
cribable tortures inflicted upon negro victims by white mobs. 

Cruelty seems to have been largely inherent in the nature 
of primitive man. He was forced to struggle desperately 
with nature and with the other forms of life for an existence, 
and often the existence of himself and his tribe depended on 
ruthlessness. His welfare was promoted directly by all the 
evils that came to his enemies, whether fellow men or brutes, 
and he consequently inflicted evil on them whenever he could 
and with might and main. Cruelty was not only practiced 
but was cultivated in primitive life. Torture of captives, 
strangers, and even animals often became organized and fre- 
quently became institutional. Due to the fact that human 
intelligence may be prostituted to inventing methods to in- 
crease suffering, men when they are brutal and cruel, al- 
ways outdo in eruelty anything in the brute creation. The 
brutes are content to kill when they do kill and never tor- 
ture. Torture in civilized life serves no rational or bio- 
logical end, and a taste for it is therefore necessarily arti- 
ficial. Unhappily nearly all men are capable of acquiring 
this taste and many can acquire it to an extreme degree. 
Inasmuch, however, as it is irrational and anti-social, its 
presence is always a mark of savagery and non-progress. 
Civilization puts emphasis upon kindness, cooperation, and 
mutual good-will. So true and so general is this fact that 
cultivated mankind at once rate as very low in general work 
any individual or people who ean be gratuitously cruel, even 
to animals. The fact that Mexicans and negroes starve and 
maltreat domestic animals constitutes a standing grievance 
against them on the part of high grade whites. 

How easily we slip into the cruelty of our old barbarian 
ancestral life is illustrated in the saying, ‘‘Seratch a Russian 
and you hit a Tartar,’’ to which may now be added ‘‘Seratch 
a German and you hit a Vandal;’’ in short, ‘‘Serateh a 
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civilized man and you hit a barbarian.’’? The Germans have 
shocked and startled the civilized world by their deliberate 
cold-blooded cruelty throughout the course of this war, and 
it will be many a long year before they can have the respect 
of mankind again even with the best possible behavior on 
their part through the years to come. Cruelty, it must be 
agreed, is one of the basest and most loathsome qualities 
ever found in man and the spirit prevalent in the United 
States must be stamped out if only because it practices and 
promotes cruelty. A mad dog must be killed but we would 
loath a man who burned it to death. 

It would be possible to multiply illustrations of the evil 
consequences of the prevalent mob spirit in this country in- 
definitely. It reinforces the contempt of law left us by the 
frontier life. It makes possible the organization of the evil- 
minded for purposes of vengeance, or of interference with 
law courts and the frustration of justice. The writer, for 
instance, knows of one ease of three negroes being lynched 
in an ignorant backwoods community because they were 
witnesses against criminal whites. In general, the mob spirit 
sets up and strengthens brain patterns of violence as op- 
posed to those of dignified self-contained behavior. White- 
cappism in and about the Reel-foot Lake district of West 
Tennessee showed that mob feeling action can be turned 
against whites, and even against the most prominent and in- 
fluential whites, at that. 

That this spirit prevents crime or does any good, whatso- 
ever, which could not be infinitely accomplished by proc- 
esses of law is so obviously absurd that it has not been 
deemed pertinent to discuss such claim. On the whole, its 
evil consequences are so numerous, so far-reaching, and so 
terrible that it is impossible to think of any person who 
engages in it or who advecates it as anything but a 
dangerous fanatie and a public enemy. 


IIT, 


So long standing is the evil at present that remedies are 
not going to be easily found or easily applied when found. 
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No remedy, however, can possibly have serious value that 
does not include and accomplish the creation of a strong 
public sentiment against the evil. 


ee 


In democratic lands, ‘‘Law means anything the people 
will back up.’’ Where the jury system obtains, one man on 
a jury in sympathy with mob practice makes conviction of 
mob-leaders impossible. Furthermore, the administrattve 
officers are all elected by the people in local communities 
and are so sensitive to local sentiment that they always put 
such sentiment above law. They enforce law only when the 
public demands that they enforce it. This fact is illustrated 
in the history of prohibition, prostitution, and gambling as 
well as in every instance, so far as the writer knows, of 
efforts to punish members of suecessful mobs. The oath of 
office, the bond, and heavy penalties for non-enforcement of 
law are all utterly futile to compel sheriffs and other peace 
officers to do their duty in the face of a positive hostile 
sentiment. At Coatesville, Pennsylvania, int 1911, a negro 
was taken from custody of officials and publicly burned for 
killing a white man. Several hundred whites looked on 
while the burning was being perpetrated and the leaders 
and members of the mob were all known, or could have been 
ferreted out by any good detective or newspaper reporter. 
The Governor and Attorney General of the state were highly 
indignant and seemingly did everything in their power to 
convict the leaders and members of the mob. The Associa- 
tion for the Advaneement of Colored People, led by Oswald 
G. Villard, editor of the New York Evening Post, and grand- 
son of William Lloyd Garrison, backed presumably by plenty 
of money, aided in every way it could in the prosecution. Nu- 
merous indictments were brought and several trials were held 
but every verdict ended in ‘‘ Not Guilty.’’ Why? Public opin- 
ion did not support efforts at conviction. Members of the mob 
were probably in the juries; certainly the jurors were op- 
posed to conviction. Witnesses were run out of the coun- 
try, being either hired or intimidated to leave. The sheriff 
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and peace officers felt themselves involved in the charges 
and aided in packing the juries against conviction. The 
results were utterly futile and disappointing, not to say 
farcical. (See American Magazine for February, 1913.) The 
same thing happened in practically every instance of typical 
mob violence in the history of the country, 7. e., when a single 
individual has been mobbed in a community where sentiment 
has supported mob action. 

A campaign of general education having as its purpose 
the use of every means that could prove to be effective in 
controlling the evil should be begun and kept up until senti- 
ment has been created and crystallized against the whole 
practice of mob violence in every form. The following plan 
seems to the writer to be the most promising means of carry- 
ing on such a propaganda of education. 

(1) The publication and wide-spread dissemination of all 
the best articles, editorials, pamphlets, and books that have 
been written against the mob spirit, and the calling forth of 
such writings by offering prizes for them constitute probably 
the most effective immediate means to be adopted. Such 
publications should be widely disseminated through the press 
and should be reproduced in pamphlet or bulletin form and 
distributed among all classes of people through the public 
schools, the churches, and all sorts of publie organizations, 
throuzhout the land, 

Such writings could be called forth best, perhaps, by classi- 
fying them and by offering prizes in each class. Some should 
be to individual writers for the best books or essays on the 
subject, and some to newspapers for the best editorials, The 
newspapers should be classified for this purpose so as to have 
papers only of the same grade competing. This should se- 
cure numerous editorials among the country press j\.st where 
the propaganda is most needed and would be most effective. 

President Wilson’s address on this subject should be put 
into the hands of every citizen, and all speakers who address 
the publie in connection with the propaganada against mob 
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violence should be familiar with this address and speak from 
the literature and printed information being disseminated 
about the matter. Such speeches would not only start and 
set sentiment in the right direction, but would get attention 
and arouse interest in the printed information. Bulletins 
and printed circulars are apt, without such speaking, and an 
intensive campaign generally, to be little read, and to be 
disregarded and generally ineffective. Bulletins have been 
disseminated so extensively among the people for purposes 
of education and propaganda that the average person will 
take no notice of them unless stirred in some special way. 
The newspapers, journals, and speakers might possibly re- 
inforee pamphlets and bulletins to such purpose as to make 
them read and give them effect. 

(2) Law and Order Leagues might possibly be established 
and maintained in some such manner as the recent Councils 
of Defense. The State Councils of Defense had each a per- 
manent committee on state protection, also one on legal re- 
lations; the county councils had a permanent vigilance com- 
mittee, and community councils were urged to have each a 
vigilance committee. The committees might have been con- 
verted into permanent law and order leagues or given the 
duties of such leagues under the old name. The writer sup- 
poses that this opportunity possibly has now gone by. 

(3) An intensive campaign should be waged in and 
through the public schools. Here in Texas the Inter-Scho- 
lastic League, under the auspices of the University might con- 
duct, among the school children, a statewide oratorical econ- 
test upon the evil, supplying them beforehand with printed 
information and giving prizes for the best orations against 
the evil. Debates upon the questions involving attempts to 
justify lynching and appeals to race prejudice are to be 
distictly deprecated. Such orations would be not only edu- 
eative in their effects upon the children, but would get and 
hold the attention of the adult citizenship in the rural com- 
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munities as nothing else would. This would be particularly 
true if large prizes were offered for the best orations. 

Courses on special problems should be organized in every 
high school in the land. Such courses are being organized 
in. the most progressive high schools but ought to be pre- 
scribed by law and become universal. The evils of mob vio- 
lence should be thoroughly and adequately handled in such 
courses. Many of the common social evils could be remedied 
largely by such courses if proper texts were provided and 
teachers could be brought to take sufficient interest. Not 
even the most stupid teacher could fail to have some in- 
fluence for the good with the right literature in his hands. 
No attempt at dispassionate discussion of mob violence could 
possibly fail to react against it. In time such teachings 
would come to constitute public sentiment. The early brain 
tracks are the permanent ones. They determine the brain 
patterns in adult life and the thoughts and practices of the 
citizen. It is this fact that gives the teacher his exceeding 
importance in lands having educational vision, It dictates 
to a wise people that the teacher should be the ablest, wisest, 
and best man or woman naturally and by training in the 
community. Any permanent remedy to a widespread social 
evil in democratic lands much necessarily be applied ulti- 
mately in the school room. 

Another means of education which has been suggested and 
which may seem at first mention to be shoddy and sensational 
but which the writer believes none the less to be worthy of 
serious consideration, is to have staged and filmed in good 
dramatic form, some such play as ‘‘The Showing Up of 
Blaneo Posnet,’’ and to guarantee the moving picture cor- 
poration producing it against loss. This play, well staged, 
would be most telling as an educational project, for it re- 
duces to the most absurd and riduculous position the whole 
motive and action of the mob; at the same time the play 
would under a propaganda patronized by the President, by 
governors, and by other prominent persons, more than pay 
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its own expense. Moving pictures are among the most force- 
ful means of education known to the present world. They 
have played a tremendous part in pulling the American 
publie together and in getting action for war purposes in the 
United States. Thomas Dixon’s sensational novel, The 
Clansman, dramatically and artistically acted and filmed, 
took the country by storm, and has modified in a far reach- 
ing way the attitude of the people of the North towards the 
episode of reconstruction in the South. Unfortunately, this 
play has a most unwholesome influence in reinforcing the 
very evil which this paper is combating. The same means 
could be used to good purpose, it would seem, in building 
up opinion against mob violence. 

The exact facts in all cases of mob violence should be 
made known to the whole public in every instance as it oe- 
eurs. No community should be permitted to conceal its shame 
and disgrace by keeping accounts of its mob doings out of 
the newspapers as was done at Waco and has been done so 
frequently elsewhere. Accounts should not be sensational, 
but should be aceurate and should present the absolute truth. 
Brutality and cruelty should not be concealed, mollified, or 
palliated in news reports. The large dailies should be in- 
duced to send special reporters to places where mobs have 
been operating and all the exact facts should be gst and pub- 
lished, Especially, should such facts as would indicate what 
elements of the community have been involved in the mob 
and how, and the extent of the connivance of officials be 
made known to the outside world. Such facts properly re 
ported and printed would not have the slightest tendency 
to produce crime if not made conspicuous by headlines and 
position, and not put into language calculated to excite 
morbid feelings. 

The same kind of reports should be made and printed of 
all trials of mob leaders and members. All facts brought 
out at such trials as would shame individuals or ecommuni- 
ties should be given the general public through the public 
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press. All papers should be induced as far as possible to 
print such facts and in no ease should it be made to appear 
that the effort in stamping out the evil is the enterprise of 
a single journal. Such an appearance would seem to the 
public to be in the nature of vulgar self-advertising on the 
part of the paper most conspicuons in the movement, and 
would cause the public to discount at once everything said 
and done. 

(4) Rewards for conviction of mob leaders and members 
should be offered, but as indicated in the Coatesville ease, 
and many others, would be futile unless effectively preceeded 
by efforts to reach and correct public opinion. Law courts 
in the United States, for reasons already given, are abjectly 
under the control of public opinion, and when hostile they 
may be paralyzed by it in any attempt at positive action. 
Their cumbersomeness and formalism usually reduces them 
to a minimum of action, and not even public opinion ean al- 
ways set them in motion and get positive results from them; 
but it can always nullify their efforts at enforcing law and 
render them utterly futile whenever it runs against their 
positive action. Instead of rewards for the conviction of 
mob leaders, such as are now offered by the San Antonio 
Express, rewards for the prevention of mob action would 
be much more effective. Decent public opinion, that is, the 
opinion of the best elements, would always support an offi- 
eer or a citizen who prevented mobs from accomplishing their 
lawless purposes, even when such person had to kill members 
of the mob. The law, the officer’s sworn duty, and the or- 
ganization of society would support one who was trying to 
suppress a mob whether by persuasion or resistence. The 
project to reward the prevention of mob violence would be 
much more effective than rewards for conviction because its 
force is brought to bear before the deed is accomplished. 
Many well-meaning citizens seek to cover up mob doings al- 
ready accomplished because they think that the revelations 
of courts in such cases injure the reputation of the com- 
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munity, hurt business, and often leave heartburnings and 
strife long afterwards among local citizens, The easiest way 
out is apt to seem to them to be the best way out. A man 
who suppresses and breaks up a mob is serving the good 
name and welfare of his community, of his state, and of 
his country; and, more than all, is serving the cause of 
humanity and civilization. Such a man deserves to be re- 
garded and to be rewarded as a hero, or, at least, to be held 
in high esteem. Furthermore, the successful resistance and 
suppression of mobs is notoriously easy if those who under- 
take it are forewarned, prepared, and determined. Mobs 
are notoriously cowardly, largely because they know they 
are committing a crime; and, if they know that men defend- 
ing a prisoner or a jail will shoot to kill, they never rush 
into such a situation unless the mob has vast numbers and 
is under the influence of tremendous excitement. A fund in 
the hands of a wise, discreet board of trustees for the pur- 
pose of rewarding such persons as prevent mob violence, 
either by foree or by persuasion, would in the writer’s judg- 
ment be most effective. 

(5) Finally, possibly the most effective of all remedies 
lies in proper legislation if governors and legislatures can 
be induced to disregard such opinion as supports mobs and to 
favor proper laws. 

A law should be passed punishing by heavy fines all com- 
munities in which mob violence oceurs. As such occurrences 
are in violation of state law and are against the peace and 
dignity of the state, and as the good name and welfare of 
the state are, in all such matters, in local hands, entrusted 
with the enforcement of law, it is perfectly logical that such 
fines should apply. There is no doubt in the writer’s mind, 
that fines of, say, $25,000.00 imposed, for each successful mob 
raid on the county in which the raid occurred, would put an 
end absolutely to mob violence. Such a law might require 
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a constitutional amendment to legalize it, but any effort to 
get it seems to the writer justified, however strenuous it 
might have to be. 

A law should be passed providing that all sheriffs and 
peace officers whose duty it is to prevent mob action should 
be tried when indicted for violation of oath, connivance, and 
neglect of duty, not in the county in which the crime oc- 
curred, but under change of venue, in distant and important 
centers. The laws punishing official dereliction are always 
sufficiently severe, but there is no possibility of the pen- 
alties being applied as long as the conniving officials are 
tried in the localities where the crimes occur. 

In the same law it should be provided that no person 
charged with participation in a mob should be tried in the 
county in which the erime occurred. All crimes involving 
participation in mobs, connivance at their activities, or insti- 
gation of them should be tried in specially designated courts 
located in centers of population, to the end that such trials 
might not be affected by opinion which supports and pro- 
motes the mob spirit. 

A law should provide for compulsory teaching of cor- 
rect attitudes toward social problems with particular stress 
on the mob evil in all public schools. This law, I believe, 
would be very effective in the long run and could perhaps 
he easily passed. Very few people object to their children’s 
being taught reforms that are to operate in the distant fu- 
ture, even when they object to having them applied to them- 
selves. 

The time is propitious for breaking up the mob spirit in 
America. The war has been making sweeping changes in 
all sorts of ways in our life, and we are accustomed to mak- 
ing adjustments. At such a time, long standing evils may 
sometimes be swept away with comparatively little effort. 
The Germans used our national sin to shame us in Europe 
to a considerable extent, even among our allies, and tried 
to make their own people believe, by exaggerating the extent 
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of our fault, that we are low, cruel barbarians. The danger- 
ous situation in this country, coming from the presence 
among us of many people of German extraction, many of 
them until recently sympathizers with Germans, coupled 
with the prevalence of the mob spirit in this country, caused 
thoughtful people throughout the land to be concerned about 
possible mob outbreaks. Some really occurred, and called 
forth President Wilson’s eloquent and forceful plea for the 
supression of the mob spirit entirely; a plea which is power- 
ful in itself, but which, reinforced by other like pleas which 
could probably be secured from him, ean be made the basis 
of a successful propaganda. The popularity of the President 
among all classes in the South, and the fact that he is a 
Southerner and a democrat would incline Southern opin- 
ion favorably toward his suggestion. Women, who have 
always resented violence and have opposed cruelty in all 
forms more generally than men, are newly enfranchised in 
many states, and are organized in powerful clubs that reach 
all parts of the state. Their powerful aid in so good a 
eause could be certainly depended on. Altogether, the time 
is propitious for putting an end to what the writer regards 
as our national disgrace. 








A NEW EVANGELIST OF BEAUTY 
By DELMAR GROss COOKE 


Nearly everyone has observed, I suspect, in these days, 
so auspicious for poetry, that the academic profession is 
taking an increasing part in the production of song; and 
everyone, surely, has been struck by the prevalence of the 
poet, usually not a college professor, who is consciously bent 
upon the democratization of the aesthetic attitude, who is 
engaged, to borrow the more lucid phrase of Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay, in preaching the gospel of beauty. Mr. Howard 
Mumford Jones, until recently teaching in the University of 
Chicago, then in the University of Texas, and now a pro- 
fessor in the University of Montana, is both a university 
poet and an aesthetic evangelist. The interesting aspect of 
the combination in the ease of Mr. Jones resides in his ex- 
ceedingly candid revelation of the contrariety which he feels 
to subsist between the poetie and the scholarly ideals. He 
declares in verse of the most exquisite humor that profes- 


are dailv engaged in offerine human sacrifice in the 


sors 
name of scholarship. His University Sketches. which from 
time to time during the past three years have conveyed this 
accusation through the pages of those periodicals most con- 
epicuously devoted to the contemporary, have been assem- 
bled, together with other related and fugitive pieces, in a 
volume entitled Gargoyles ;* and it is the appearance of this 
collection as a whole which occasions the present brief re- 
view of his work. 

Mr. Jones is the author of many poems not included in 
this volume, notably the convocation ode read at the quarter- 
centennial of the University of Chicago (1916); a metrical 
translation ( ft Heine’s ‘“Die Nordsee, ”’ which he has provided 
with an introduction (Open Court, 1916); and ‘‘The Last 
Conquistador’’ (part of a long poem of the Mississippi and 

*Gaurgoyles, a volume of verse by Howard Mumford Jones. The 
Cornhill Company, Boston, Mass. 1918. 
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the Spanish Conquest, in epic mood, and of kindred inspira- 
tion to the Drake of Alfred Noyes), which appeared in the 
January issue of The Texas Review. His prose writings in- 
clude, in addition to the essay on Heine, a number of short 
stories, and a remarkably graceful play, The Shadow, pub- 
lished in the second series of Wisconsin Plays (Huebsch, 
1918). Gargoyles, however, containing as it does the best 
of his magazine contributions for the past four years, stands 
as the only comprehensive exhibition of his art. 

I have had the advantage of making in Mr. Jones’s book 
an utterly new acquaintance. I was enchanted on first open- 
ing its pages to feel myself transported, altnough the place 
was palpably the sand-stricken shore of Lake Michigan, back 
into a still more desolate region dear to the heart of literary 
youth, at least of Gallomaniae youth, a land of artificial 
dreariness, lovelier than Areadia, a world of wind-swept, 
cedared wilderness—where poplars always bent beneath 
the storm. The dunes are evoked in this atmosphere of the 
grotesque; the trees writhe, and the bleak hills struggle 


“As though God had each by the wrist 
And each strove to be free.” 


The title-sequence of the volume, which is placed at the very 
end, serves in a measure to fix the impression so early 
ereated. It is a suite of musical numbers, such as theme 
and variations, noeturne, arabesque, and fugue solennelle, 
the whole a fantasy of death, a rhapsody of Chicago, city 
of the dead, where corpses hurry by in motor cars, where 
dead men walk the streets at six o’clock, and skeletons dine 
at the Blackstone. The idea is conceived with imagination, 
but executed with something less than the surety of touch 
to which its author has already habituated his reader, who, 
if he be a sensitive reader, must be vaguely disturbed by an 
evanescent quality in the skeletons. These are charming 
skeletons, occupying a legitimate place in the poet’s 
Weltanschauung; but they are discriminated against. One 
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comes to feel that, though their author may have sought and 
worshiped beauty everywhere, as he tells us he has, symbols 
are not his vernacular, and that the whole cycle is symbolic 
in genesis rather than in ultimate intent. 

The grotesque in these verses does answer to a somewhat 
mechanistic conception of the universe, best illustrated per- 
haps by disengaging from the symbolic framework of 
Gargoyles the thought which appears to be its motive force. 
This thought does not differ in its inception from the one 
which inspired the composer of ‘‘Thanatopsis:’’ the world- 
old wonder at the passing of time, and at man’s eternal im- 
potence before his universe. Our poet, even as many another 
has been, is appalled by the system of things with its scheme 
of perpetual reproduction. (The figure of the clock be- 
comes for him a leitmotif of peculiar insistence). Thus in the 


‘* Arabesque’’ he addresses his companion: 


“Love sits not in your lips, your face, your eyes— 


Your body is the haunt of sex and time!” 


Clearer if less melodious is the burden of the ‘‘ Fugue 
Solennelle:’’ 


“Wise words! We are not souls who taste the stars 
Upon the blur and tumult of a kiss: 

There is a purpose in our sexual bliss. 

Time, like a huge and hostile engine, jars 

The seven planets even as we wed, 

And corpse-like do we creep to marriage-bed.” 


Now, all this I should characterize as observation, as seru- 
tiny, I should withhold the term conviction because—in the 
absence of the theory of human personality, the doctrine of 
the soul, if you wish, for which such utterance seems to 
eall—what we have amounts to little more than the defini- 
tion of an attitude, The alternative is, of eourse, imagina- 
tive conviction, the sign of which is the artist’s complete 
and voluntary surrender of himself to his conception; 
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Mallarmé’s ‘‘Faune,’’ for example, is the perfection of 
symbolic art by virtue of its utter abandon. One longs to see 
Mr. Jones turn loose his skeletons and let them romp; for 
they must have many gruesome tricks to play. 

He does, after all, have a great deal to say about the soul; 
but the more he says, the more one holding him up to the 
highest standards of achievement feels that he is indulging 
in what, to recall the old distinction between fancy and 
imagination, may be ealled poetic fancies, First, the 
scientist is challenged to define the soul, but this is only by 
way of a jibe at learning. Its infinity is made for a time the 
object of the poet’s increasing wonder and awe, but we find 
that the poet really knows as little as the scientist, and 
finally, that God himself does not know. 

In fact, when we come to read ‘‘ Marche,’’ which resembles 
the ‘‘Fueue’’ in the obvious symbolie value of its title, God 


appears to be a victim of his own mechanism. 


“He is spun 
Round a machine whose flywheel is the sun, 


Whose bolts are stars, whose humming drowns His moan.”’ 


Elsewhere, the milder meditative moods of cyrenaicism 
are reflected; the Swinburnian somewhere-safe-to-sea motif 
enters and recurs; ‘‘An Abandoned Cemetery,’’ devoted to 
‘‘the permanency of all impermanent things,’’ closes on the 


familiar cadence—envy of oblivion and the happy dead: 


“O come away and leave them where they lie 
Beneath the benediction of the sky 

While the slow sun against the west is red— 
There are none happier than forgotten dead.” 


ce 


From Trempealeau”’ is perhaps the simplest of these 
reflections on ‘‘the life less durable than sod;’’ it should be 
followed by ‘‘The Garden in September,’’ which holds out 
as the reward of dissolution—distinction from the inani- 


mate,—feelitg. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether we have 
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here the materials for the making of a consistent hedonist. 
Though the literary sources are seldom obstrusive, the ideas 
are distinctly literary in quality. The idea of mortality 
has engaged the poet’s fancy, but neither intellectual con- 
viction nor poetic faith has kindled his imagination. 

With regard to such a problem in general, we are inter- 
ested much less in what a poet believes than in the strength 
and ardor of his belief. If it were not so, a large portion 
ir classie literature would be purely literary in quali- 
ty, if not hopelessly historical. It is on the wings of faith that 
the imagination takes flight. Old Omar had a_ philosophy 
of life which was made up of questions—questions to which 
he would not stay for an answer; yet so sublime was his 
faith in the foolishness of our answers that his words took 
fire, and he left us an imperishable poem. Now let us take 
at present instance, ‘‘The Movies,’’ which | quote beeause 
it is not quite so long as ‘‘ Audienees,’’ its charming ana- 
logue. 

They sit like shadows in the playhouse dim 
Through half an hour’s film of smiles and tears; 


They watch life like a shadow flow, 


That cannot speak, but only walks and feels; 
One thing they do not know: 

Within the darkened playhouse of the years, 
Themselves like moving pictures come and go 
Upon the film of time in seven reels 

For entertainment of the seraphim.”’ 


. . 7 
the deftness. the cleverness, 


There can be no question as to 
the epigrammatie polish of this little lyric ; it simply wants 
the authentic accent. 

It will be, I think, but a partial explanation of Mr. Jones 
to refer to a pervasive faithfulness which he keeps in his 
work to the orthodox American background against which 
he moves. As a romantic individualist, unmistakably re- 
ferable to that background, he challenges criticism, it is true, 
but the cardinal fact thus far revealed in his eareer as a 
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poet is his extraordinary susceptibility to literary influences. 
He has naturally, for example, fallen under the spell of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century romanticism, but his has 
been neither the mlieu nor the moment to adapt its motives 
with conviction. Nevertheless, he too has done his dusk of 
the gods, a motive to which Shelley and Swinburne in Eng- 
land reacted so acutely, not to mention Mr. Hardy’s amazing 
blasphemy, ‘‘God’s Funeral.’’ The result, ‘‘At Eagle 
Bluff,’’ is a colorful and poetic picture, but it might have 
been painted by a deacon. 

For this, Mr. Jones has our forgiveness. Absolution is 
readily granted inasmuch as he has in the sociological field 
given earnest of a real intensity in seizing the raw life about 
him. His sincerity is not so clear in ‘‘Chicago’’ as else- 
where, such poems as ‘‘The Spinner’’ and ‘‘ Economies’’ be- 
ing informed more perceptibly by the artistic than by the 
humanitarian spirit. One is disappointed, moreover, to dis- 
cover, though the pieces of the volume span the years be- 
between 1914 and 1918, no reference to the supreme facts of 
these years. Then there is a bitter little thing called ‘‘ At 
Miller,’’ seemingly quite innocuous, quite naturalistic, but 
actually so hideous in its scorn of the herd that one pauses 
to ask: ‘‘Has the man no conception of democracy? Have 
we here another aesthete employing the sharp tools of natural- 
ism in pure effecticism?’’ These hostile sentiments, how- 
ever, eall for revision. No one ean read ‘‘A Song of Butte,”’ 
which I take to be a very recent composition, without feeling 
its superb acuity of reaction, its astonishing virility. The 
author of such a piece will never tarry in the ivory tower; he 
cannot be unconcerned. He is visibly taking the road indi- 
cated by the University Sketches. 

In spite of the fact that the University Sketches 
treat chiefly of the teaching of literature, they are 
of all Mr. Jones’s works the least given to literosity. We 
here discover him in his closest contact with life. Further- 
more, we are here quite undisturbed by the lack of cogency 
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in some of his utterances, because these are the philosopher’s 
moments of escape from cogitation. While he seems to find 
learning, as did Emerson, an impediment to communion with 
the infinite, his infinite does not suffer through its finite 
embodiment in a vision of youthful beauty, an apparition of 
the radiant and rose-crowned Aphrodite, evoked in measures 
as rhythmie as those of Swinburne’s sapphies. This personi- 
fication is the key to his method, which is to incarnate his ob- 
session, the contrast of science with imagination, institu- 
tionalism with faney, philology with literature—the juxta- 
position of red-lipped youths and bleak, withered, angular 


professors, 


“Running hurriedly in the first soft rains to pin labels upon blades 
of grass and the young leaves; 

“Dissatisfied because the blades grow; complaining that the wind 
drifts among the roses and disorders them: 

“For they wish to number the petals of the roses, and the careless 
opulence of spring will not allow them; they desire to pin the 
clouds together with pins, and catch the winds in springes 
clumsily set for them. 

“Their lives are measured into lines, facts, recitations, theses, 
proofs, and what does not agree with the measure is cast 
aside.” 


For quotation, I choose: one of three Whitmanesque pro- 
ductions which originally appeared in Reedy’s Mirror for 
June, 1918: 


“EACH STUDENT IS ASSIGNED TO AN ADVISER—’”’ 


“T talked yesterday with a college president who told me that 
his advisory system was a good one, saving the students from 
many errors. 

“He explained to me the working of the system: how, when a 
student did not know whether to study biology or chemistry, 
I was to help him choose between biology and chemistry .... 

“How shall I know whether to advise for chemistry or for biology? 

“The secret wants of the soul; fugitive and furtive demands; the 
appetites bridled and unbridled; 

“Hunger sweet in the mouth of youth for what is perfect and 
beautiful; 
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“How shall I know whether biology or chemistry satisfies that 
hunger? 

“One finds God in cyanide of potassium, and another finds Him 
in Shelley, and sneers because he has found Him there; 
“And to one man biology is the mouthing of harlots, laughter like 
the crackling of thorns beneath a pot, unmitigated and ob- 

scene laughter; 

“But his brother can not enter the laboratory without fear; he 
could kneel down before a bottle of prussic acid and worship, 
except that he is ashamed; his eyes are dazzled; the blast 
furnace is like the choiring of a million angels, and the form- 
ula for magensium, terrible as an army with banners, con- 
tains the glory of the Lord. 

“And still others (and I suspect my freshmen are among them) 
find Him in the kisses of young girls; they dream of the 
breasts of virgins, and laugh aloud because of the sweetness 
of their dream; 

“One man I know found the glory of God in a football suit, and 
another, in peddling milk to earn his way through college. 

“T think I will go back and tell the president that I do not know 
how to advise that chemistry or biology be taken, 


‘Seeing that I do not know enough to advise with my own soul.” 


The buoyancy of these compositions does not leave with us 
the idea that the teaching of literature has been for Mr. 
Jones a soul-slaying occupation. His occupation, I suspect, 


has had its e!] 


lief effect in intensifying the native suscepti- 
bility to literary influenee already noted; and this effect, 
even if it has not been admirable from the point of view 
of intellectual content, has been wholly so from that of style. 
His style displays a richly reminiscent quality, even in its 
maddest moments of modernity. (For modernity has an 
engaging way of jostling in these pages with a passion for 
the elder bards. He has been eapable of putting a psycho- 
analytic drama of Freudian stamp into a sequence of son- 
nets!) This gift, moreover, has neither blurred his vision 
nor dulled his naturally keen appreciation of physical phe- 
nomena. Although he has not cultivated a pure impression- 
ism, the Railway Sketches are what an impressionist would 
eall ‘‘clean.’? And to his talent as a serutinizer is added 
the faculty of crisp and scintillant imagery. The embellish- 
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ments are invariably spontaneous and frequently more in- 
tellectual in appeal than the conceptions they adorn. 

I trust that I have conveyed the notion of a poet literary 
and aesthetic rather than spiritual or intellectual in inspira- 
tion, yet of such unmistakable milieu and of such truth to 
his heritage that he will not only automatically abandon 
the repetition of rites which cannot affect him deeply, but 
go on to reflect the diverse moods of contemporary life with 
the spirit and accuracy he has displayed in reflecting the 
moods of contemporary verse. And, finally, I would have 
no one doubt that he is prodigiously articulate. His fluency 
is a joy. He has the exuberance and fire of youth, only he 
does not fire at intellectual or philosophic concepts. When 
he gives voice to his intimations of mortality, we feel him 
engaged in the exercise of an agile fancy; when he celebrates 
the power of the heart and calls to a lusty and palpitant ap- 
preciation of life, his imagination unfolds its wings. In so 
far as he writes with a purpose, the dissemination of the 
aesthetic ideal is that purpose; and he has enunciated his 
message with astonishing virility and verve. He has yet to 
sense either vagueness or insufficiency in the ideal of beauty; 
but the years will exact of him a philosophy if not of tougher 
at least of more tightly woven fabric. And, after all, there 
is no gift like facility; it is so seldom fatal. (Who, indeed, 
is unwilling to take a chance with it?) Given facility, the 
artist is required but to grasp the axiom that a literary mood 
ean be no greater than the mood of life which inspires it, 
than its basis either in the facts of our quotidian existence 
or in the profundity of our convictions. It is a fact dis- 
tinetly illustrative of this truth that many of Mr. Jones’s 
most serious poems bear the stamp of the literary exercise 
whereas all of his metrical imitations are vital, vivid. 








AN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY ESSAYIST 
By WILLIAM S. HENDRIx 


Among the great number of excellent Spanish writers 
practically unknown in this country is Mariano José de Larra. 
Although he lived to be only twenty-eight years old, his work 
places him high among the writers of prose in Spain. He 
wrote drama, the best Spanish romantic novel, verse, and 
essays of literary criticism, but he is most famous as a writer 
of essays on manners. 

Larra lived as romantic a life as many of the heroes of the 
novels of his time. Born in Madrid on May 26, 1809, he 
first saw the light amid the stirring scenes consequent to 
Napoleon’s occupation of Spain. His father, a French sym- 
pathizer, followed the French to France, and Larra learned 
to read and write French, and practically forgot Spanish. 
When about nine years old he returned to Spain and fol- 
lowed his father about from place to place, studying in 
Madrid, Valladolid, and perhaps, in Valencia. At Valla- 
dolid, being fifteen, he had his first love affair, about which 
we know almost nothing save that it was ‘‘unfortunate,”’ 
and left him a sad, reflective boy. 

Larra was very precocious. At fifteen he began a metrical 
historical geography of Spain, which, of course, he never 
finished. At nineteen he commenced the publication of a 
humorous sheet ealled El Duende, which was soon suppressed 
by the ever-vigilant censor. During all these years Larra, 
like every Spaniard, was writing verses; most of them were 
mediocre, however. But with the publication of El Pobrecito 
Hablador, or the Poor Tatler, when he was twenty-three, Lar- 
ra began his best work. This paper, which appeared irregu- 
larly for fourteen numbers, is a remarkable piece of work. 
The boy, for he was no more than that, had to contend with 
the censor of a reactionary government while he was trying 
to arouse the public to a realization of the bad state of af- 
fairs. Notwithstanding these handicaps the essays first 
printed in this paper make interesting reading today ; we can 
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imagine how eagerly they were received by his contempora- 
ries. These first essays, full of keen observation and caustic 
satire, are written in a style characterized by its energy, 
fluidity, and grace. A few quotations will illustrate this, if 
one keeps in mind that the translation can not do justice to 
the original. 

Writing to an imaginary correspondent, Larra takes as the 
theme of one of the first essays in the Poor Tatler: ‘‘Does 
one not read in this country because one does not write, or 
does one not write because one does not read? This doubt 
occurs to me today, and nothing more. A terrible and sad 
thing it appears to me to write what is to be read, but a more 
difficult task, I imagine, innocent person that I am, to read 
what has not been written.”’ 

Spain in Larra’s day was even more procrastinating than 
it is today. Larra was quick to note that weakness and 
fought it on all occasions. One of his attacks on the lazy 
habits of his countrymen is Vuelva Vd. manana, Come back 
tomorrow. The title indicates the theme of the essay. A 
Frenchman visiting Madrid on business, expects to attend 
to it in five days, spend five more seeing the sights of the 
city, and return to Paris. The visitor has occasion to visit 
a genealogist. 


“The next day we went out to find a genealogist, which could be 
done only by asking friend after friend, and acquaintance after 
acquaintance. Finally we found him, and the good gentleman, sur- 
prised at our precipitation, declared he needed some time. We in- 
sisted, and as a special favor he told us to return in a few days. I 
smiled and we went away. After three days we returned. ‘Come 
back tomorrew.’ the servant told us, ‘for the master is not up 
yet.’ ‘Come back tomorrow,’ she said next day, ‘for the master 
has just gone out.’ ‘Come back tomorrow,’ she told us next day, 
‘for the master still is sleeping the siesta.’” 


The visitor spends several months before he disposes of his 
business, but decides he will see the city before leaving. 


“Come back tomorrow,” they say everywhere, “it is not cpen to- 
day.”’ After philosophizing Larra ends the essay thus: “And I 
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concliide by confessing that for three months I have had the title 
of this essay, ‘Come back tomorrow,’ among my fotes. that many 
nights and many afternoons I have wished, during all this time, to 
write something about it, and every night I put out my light say- 
ing to myself with the most puerile credulity: ‘Ah, tomorrow I 
shall write it!’ Give thanks that at last this tomorrow has cone, 
which is not altogether bad; but, alas, for that tomorrow which 
never comes.” > 


This noted essay is not only an example of the fluent, 
trenchant style in which Larra excels—although not so ob- 
vious in translation—but is a seathing denunciation of the 
functionaries of Madrid. The last line gives us a slizht in- 
timation of the sadness which grew into despair later in Lar- 
ra’s life. 

One of the most famous of Larra’s early essays is the one 
entitled ‘‘ El Castellano Viejo.’’ It is a satire on those who 
seek to entertain on a seale above their station and experi- 
ence. 


Having accepted an invitation to dine with the bourgeois at two 
o’clock, he arrives at two-thirty, and dinner is served, finally, at 
five. Fourteen crowded around a table which comfortably accommo- 
dates only eight, Larra is placed between a five-year-old boy and a 
very fat man. After apologizing for the poor appearance of some 
dishes, the husband says to the wife: “‘What a pity this duck 
could not have stayed on the fire a half-hour longer!’ Then to the 
guests: “Don’t you think this stew is somewhat smoked?” The 
wife: “How can it be helped? One can not watch everything!” 

“Oh, it is excellent,” we all exclaimed, leaving it in the dish, 
“excellent!” “This fish is stale.”” ‘Well, they said at the stage 
office that it had just arrived; the servant is so stupid! Where is 
is this wine from?” “Now, you are wrong about that, for... .”’ 
“It is abominable.” “These short dialogues were embellished with 
an infinity of furtive glances by the husband to remind his wife 
continuously of her negligence, while both wished to give us to un- 
derstand that they were quite familiar with all the formulas of 
manners to be used in such cases, and that the mistakes were due 
to the servants, who never learn to serve. But these acts of care- 
lessness occurred so often, the glances did so little good, that the 
husband had recourse to pinching his wife and stepping on her 
toes; and the lady, who already had had difficulty in overcoming 
her husband’s persecution, now had a very red face. ‘Madame, 
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don’t worry about that,’ said the man at her side. ‘Oh, I assure 
you that I will not do this at the house again; you do not kuow 
what this means. ‘The next time, Braulio, we shall go to the 
restaurant, and you will not... .’ ‘You, my dear lady, will do 
WER cides eS eke Braulio! Braulio!’ A terrible storm was on 
the point of breaking, but the guests tried to quell these disputes. 

Commenting on the ridiculousness of such a situation, Larra con- 
tinues: “All the while the boy at my left was shooting olives at a 
dish of ham with tomatoes, and one of them landed on one of my 
eyes, with which I could not see clearly the rest of the day. The 
fat gentleman on my right kept leaving on the tablecloth, beside 
my bread, his olive pits and the bones of the birds he had gnawed. 
The guest opposite, who boasted that he was a carver, had under- 
taken the autopsy of a capon, or cock rather. It was never known 
whether it was because of the advanced age of the victim, or the 
anatomical ignorance of the carver, but the joints never appeared. 
‘This capon has no joints,’ exclaimed the unfortunate man, sweating 
and struggling, more like one digging than one carving. Then, 
strange to relate! At one of these jabs the fork slipped on the 
animal as if it had scales, and the capon, violently taken leave of, 
seemed to wish to take flight as in its palmiest days, and alighted 
on the tablecloth calmly, as on a paling of a chicken-yard.” 


This essay, and others like it, were not written in a 
frivolous vein. Larra was trying to correct such bad cus- 
toms. This essay illustrates Larra’s ability to paint a vivid 
picture, which partly explains why the impressions of his 
stories were so lasting. 

Just as with his former publication, so the Poor Tatler 
was suppressed by the censor. To add to his troubles, Larra 
married the same month in which the paper was suppressed. 
The marriage was against the wishes and good judgment of 
Larra’s family, and the results justified their fears. Larra 
soon tired of his wife, and fell in love with the wife of an- 
other man. At times he and his wife lived apart. The woman 
whom he loved was rather fickle and he was constantly un- 
happy as a consequence. While his domestic affairs were 
unpleasant, the political situation, which Larra was trying 
to better, was growing worse. The reactionary king, Ferdi- 
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nand VII, died (1833), but the chaos resulting from the ces- 
sation of his tyrannical rule was, for a time, almost as bad 
as the rule itself. 

During this time Larra had written several plays, some of 
which were successful, and had also written an excellent 
novel. At the same time he was doing his best to correct 
the bad literary practice of obtaining everything from 
France. He pleaded for more originality, for more freedom 
from current literary practices. Larra was also a literary 
critic of the first rank. For example, his criticism of El 
Trovador, well known as Verdi’s opera, Jl Trovatore, is the 
final evaluation of that play, and it was written the night 
after the play’s first presentation. His essays were pub- 
lished in newspapers, many written overnight with the eon- 
stant threat of the censor, but one would never suspect they 
were written under such circumstances, They have the quali- 
ties we find in mature, well-planned compositions, and have 
none of the slap-dash effect common to similar articles writ- 
ten at the present time in this country. 

The last few years of Larra’s life were very unhappy. 
His beloved was not constant in her affection, and his dis- 
position had alienated most of his friends. To get away 
from this situation he visited England, Belgium, and France. 
But Larra was too much of a Spaniard to stay away long, 
and he soon returned to Spain. He had new plans by which 
to work out Spain’s political salvation, but they did not 
materialize, and he soon became more despondent than ever. 
It was while he was in this mood that he wrote the celebrated 
** All Soul’s Day of 1836.’’ On that day the Spanish go to 
the cemetery to decorate the graves. Larra goes out to visit 
the cemetery, but he fancies that Madrid is the cemetery, 
the city is dead. The public buildings are the tombs of the 
activities of the state, the inhabitants, thinking they are 
alive, are more dead than the dead. The Royal Palace is the 
tomb of the kingdom of Spain (the Carlist Wars were raging 
at the time). On the Bank of Spain is written ‘‘Here lies 
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the credit of Spain.’’ On the business streets he sees ‘‘ Here 
lies the commerce of Spain.’’ In every direction he sees 
tombs. ‘‘The chill of night was freezing my veins. I wished 
to take refuge in my own heart, full, not long since, of life, 
illusions, and desires. Heavens! Another cemetery. My 
heart is only another sepulchre. What does it say? Let us 
read. Who has died in it? Horrible sign: Here lies Hope! 
Silence! Silence!’’ 

The preceding essay was published on November 2, 1836. 
On the following twenty-fourth of December Larra printed 
another essay: ‘‘Christmas Eve of 1836, a Philosophical De- 
lirium.’’ The merrymaking and holiday spirit was a violent 
contrast to Larra’s disordered state of mind. Everything 
was going wrong; everything he had tried to improve was 
growing worse, the political situation, his domestic affairs, 
his love affair, all were at their worst. Larra was almost in 
despair. But never was his mind keener or his command of 
language better than at this time. This is exemplified by 
essays of literary criticism written during this period as well 
as the essay referred to above. He began this essay thus: 


“The number 24 is unfortunate for me. If I had to prove it I would 
say that I was born on the twenty-fourth. Twelve times a year, 
however, the twenty-fourth dawns. I am superstitious. The heart 
of man must believe something, and believes lies when it can not 
find truths to believe. That is the reason, doubtless, that lovers, 
married people, and peoples believe their idols, their consorts, and 
their governments. And one of my superstitions consists in be- 
lieving that there can be no good twenty-fourth for me. The twenty- 
fourth is, in my calendar, an eve of misfortune, and in imitation of 
that Russian chief of police who kept his fire wagons ready on the 
eve of fires, so I, on the twenty-third, arm myself for the following 
day of suffering and resignation, and when it strikes twelve I do 
not take a glass in my hand that I may not break it, nor begin a 
letter in order not to lose it, nor fall in love with a woman lest 
she say yes, for as regards love J have another superstition: I think 
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the greatest misfortune that can befall a man is for a woman to tell 
him that she loves him. If he does not believe her, it is torment, 
and if he believes her . . .. Blessed is he to whom the woman 
says, J do not love you, for he at least hears the truth.” 


Then, the author to get a correct estimate of himself, gives 
his servant some money, his essays now become money, that 
he may get drunk and tell Larra the truth about him when 
he comes home that night. Accordingly, when Larra returns, 
his servant, drunk, greets him: 


“Listen. You come sad, as usual, I am as happy as can be. Why 
that pale color, that wasted face, those deep and green eye-sockets 
which I illumine with my light every night when I open the door 
for you? Why that constant distraction and those vague and in- 
terrupted words of which I surprise wandering fragments on your 
lips every day? Why do you roll and tumble on your soft bed like 
a common criminal, haunted by remorse, while I snore on my rough 
couch?” 


This grilling continues, and we recognize a self-portrayal of 
Larra, soul-sick and ready to end such an unpleasant life. 

A little more than a month later, February 13, 1837, when 
almost twenty-eight years old, Larra did end his life. Call- 
ing on a friend late in the afternoon of that day, he said: 
**T am going to see whether some one loves me.’’ That night, 
after the woman whom Larra loved had left, a noise was 
heard upstairs, and Larra’s little girl, who was visiting her 
father (the wife was living apart at that time), went up- 
stairs to see what caused the noise and found her father ly- 
ing on the floor, dead. It would seem that the woman did 
not heed Larra’s pleas to continue their affair, and when she 
left Larra killed himself. 

Thus ended prematurely the life on one of Spain’s greatest 
satirists, a man whose life was one unending struggle against 
the bad conditions—political and literary—of his day. His 
good example of excellent writing, and his constructive liter- 
ary criticism were helpful to his contemporaries, and bettered 
the literary output of the time. 








WINDS OF DOCTRINE 
By Percy Houston 


The Humanism which descended from the Renaissance and 
flourished during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, was curiously in the beginning accompanied by a 
revolt from a tyranny far more rigid than that from which 
modern radicalism is rebelling today. The joyous spirit which 
characterized the assault upon the ancient scholastic philoso- 
phy during the early period of the Renaissance was gradually 
sobered by contact with the treasures of the ancient world, 
and there was slowly built up a doctrine that has been held 
with more or less flexibility by the humanist ever after. 
When held rigidly it imposed upon the world the new tyr- 
anny of neo-classical dogma; when held more loosely and 
wisely it became the basis for subsequent humanism down to 
the present. But always the humanistic ideal has been a dis- 
cipline of the mind, the will, and the emotions, and a conserv- 
ative spirit which recognizes in tradition the great store- 
house of human experience out of which the individual may 
find a guide for the ordering of his own life and a back- 
ground for his thinking. Humanism inevitably represents a 
certain degree of concentration of character and opposes 
itself to the wilder and more expansive impulses of the 
human heart. The virtues of moderation and restraint, the 
avoidance of extremes in thought or action, the cultivation of 
judgment and tact and measure, the possession of the critical 
spirit in its most comprehensive survey of life,—these are the 
qualities which the humanist looks upon as most desirable. 

Contemporary with the rise of Humanism commenced that 
other development which has ever since been a force destruc- 
tive of the humanistic ideal; I mean the naturalism which in 
the beginning joined hands with Humanism to break the hold 
of scholastic philosophy upon the intellectual life of Europe. 
The newly aroused interest in scientific investigation, un- 
dertaken boldly and without fear of persecution, laid the 
foundation for all subsequent scientific study and initiated 
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that curiosity about the things of Nature which has since 
absorbed a large portion of the intellectual effort of the 
world, Unavoidably, other and different ideals were set up 
by those men whose main interest was in the law for thing, 
from those of the humanist, who found in a wise application 
of moral laws proper discipline of the human heart. And so 
the law for man and the law for thing have continually come 
into conflict from the time of Bacon and Descartes to the 
present catastrophe of the world, in which the forces of nat- 
uralism have for the time being gained the ascendency. 
As the emphasis of the moralist has been upon ‘‘Nature’’ or 
upon human nature, the world has experienced ages of ex- 
pansion or of concentration, and in these ages the ideals of 
the respective points of view have become dominant. 

For a long period it seemed as if traditional standards 
were to maintain their power over the world, and for nearly 
two centuries the intellectual world lay beneath the neo- 
classic yoke. The virtues of concentration which the hu- 
manist should hold with infinite lightness and delicacy be- 
came crystallized into a set of external ‘‘rules’’ derived from 
the imitation of certain ancient writers and a perversion of 
the doctrines set forth by Aristotle. Society grew to be for- 
mal and rigid, a condition corresponding to the establish- 
ment of certain fixed institutions of Church and State, and 
the complete subordination of the individual in his proper 
station in life. So far had this concentrated mode of life 
been carried during the latter years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the inevitable reaction set in, and the world pre- 
pared itself for a complete social and intellectual transfor- 
mation. 

This came in the form of a catastrophe swift and terrible. 
But long before the vast historic event of the French Revo- 
lution the way was cleared by a number of naturalistie think- 
ers. In France were Diderot and the Encyclopedists, Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, to whom nothing that suggested tradi- 
tional ways of viewing the problems of conduct was sacred; 
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in England, Locke and Hume and Tom Paine paved the way 
for a revolt from an unendurable despotism on the one hand 
and a devitalized human philosophy on the other. 

The French Revolution is perhaps the most significant 
event in modern history, for it not only inaugurated a new 
epoch but also broke with the older culture more completely 
than one could think possible. In the name of a new nature 
men threw off the shackles of all discipline whatever and 
expanded in the sunshine of their own egoes. The so-called 
romanticism of the half-century following the Revolution 
was in truth a naturalistic reaction from the restraints both 
of formal law and of the normal check upon impulse which 
men may if they will find within their own souls. Revolt- 
ing from convention and from routine, the ardent spirits of 
the age looked backward to the time when, as they believed, 
the life of man was not hampered by the pressure of social 
and political institutions, and this dream of happiness they 
transferred from the mythical past to the more or less distant 
future. The very modern conception of democracy, that 
thing which has troubled men’s thoughts for a century, and 
a beautiful vision of human brotherhood, of a time when the 
war-drum should beat no longer, took possession of men’s 
thoughts. ‘‘The world’s great age begins anew,’’ cried 
Shelley as he saw the vision of the establishment of this 
divine order to be accompanied by the erash of human instl- 
tutions and the exalted harmonies of the spirits of nature. 

First the tyranny of Napoleon and later his fall and the 
subsequent reaction throughout Europe for nearly half a 
century to the ancient claims of legitimacy came as a terrible 
blow to those who looked for an immediate fulfillment of 
their dreams. The industrial revolution and the establish- 
ment of the factory system had created the social distine- 
tions between capital and labor, and the long enslavement of 
the working class, began an enslavement from which it is 
still struggling to emerge. Indeed, the history of the mid- 
dle years of the century is in reality but the story of the 
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painful effort of those under the industrial yoke to wrest 
something of light and life from the powers of privilege. 
Laws were made to protect the middle-class investor, the lais- 
sez-faire doctrine of economic competition was accepted as the 
Divine dispensation to erring humanity; trade-unions and 
Chartist demonstrations were organized, and democracy and 
social reform represented the counter-impulse towards equal- 
izing the burdens of society. 

As the Romanticists saw the world revert to what they be- 
lieved to be worse forms of tyranny than ever before, the 
fine passion of their souls cooled a bit, as seems to be the way 
of purely emotional expansiveness, and a species of cynical 
disillusionment possessed their spirits. Some of them, the 
‘‘beautiful soul’’ variety, retired into their tower of ivory 
and found balm in Gilead through the cultivation of the 
purely aesthetic sides of their natures. Others, more virile 
and more militant, having found their former notion of 
human perfectibility so full to them of bitter reflection, 
turned to a new form of progress, this time resting upon a 
foundation of natural science. The new and wonderful im- 
pulse which scientific investigation received during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and the marvelous develop- 
ment of applied science gave a new turn to the sentimental 
naturalism of a generation before: The fatigued romanti- 
cist, already a naturalist by emotional inheritance, seized 
upon this new science and built up another and more splen- 
did dream of progress through scientific evolution. He be- 
came a positivist, prated of evolution, of the greatest good of 
the greatest number, invented a new sociology and a new 
education which should reject traditional encumbrances, dis- 
posed of the ancient religious disciplines substituting in their 
place a new religion of humanity, whose creed should be 
social service, sneered at Puritanism and all forms of out-of- 
date checks upon impulse, and revelled in the thought that 
now was about to be revealed the grand culmination of 
human endeavor. The laboratory was set up in place of the 
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older scholar’s study, man was examined scientifically, a new 
literature of naturalism, and a new science of eugenics were 
born, so that today our faith in the machinery of living has 
somewhat too intrusively usurped our ancient preoccupation 
with the training of our individual selves in mind and char- 
acter. 

This vast expansion of scientific inquiry in almost every 
line of human activity and the amazing success of investi- 
gators in applying the results of their researches to the life 
of industry has had particular effects upon both parties to 
the modern industrial situation. The capitalist, on the one 
hand, through the accumulation of inventions has been 
enabled so to increase the output of his factories at a smaller 
proportional cost to himself that he sets free a large amount 
of capital, which in turn seeks further investment. An un- 
checked commercialism has created a more intense wage 
slavery, under conditions more intolerable still. This sur- 
plus capital seeking investment has demanded political pro- 
tection, and so an excessive nationalism has marked the re- 
lations of the countries of the world. National aggrandize- 
ment and commercial expansion, not freely and under equal 
conditions but under the towering walls of protective tariffs, 
have resulted in an imperialistic race for the undeveloped 
portions of the earth; science has come to the aid of the 
forces of destruction, and today we are just emerging from 
the most fearful of all wars because of our beautiful faith 
that scientific achievement spelt progress, that unchecked 
competition would regulate the passions of men, that pros- 
perity meant happiness, and that organization could be an 
adequate substitute for measure and self-control. It is true 
of course that historically the war just closing represents a 
Titanic struggle, a struggle initiated by the French Revolu- 
tion, between two ways of life, the feudal and the demo- 
eratic, and there can be no doubt where our sympathies and 
activities should lie; but it is also true that Germany’s iden- 
tification of her industrial with her political and military 
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power and her imperialistic designs upon what she held to be 
the weaker nations of Europe were the prime motives for 
her conduct. So much for an unchecked naturalism. 

On the other hand, the faith in organization, in machin- 
ery as a human panacea, has developed a new materialism 
to oppose itself to the crass materialism of capitalistic ex- 
ploitation. This is the materialism of the workers, taking 
the form of trade-unionism, of socialism or the sinister Bolshe- 
vism that now seems to be spreading westward ready to en- 
guif exhausted Europe. Using Karl Marx as their Bible, 
the so-called scientific Socialists have urged the eclass-war as 
a means for transferring the capitalistic system into their 
dreamed-of co-operative commonwealth. Marxian socialism 
has of recent years somewhat lost its hold upon radical re- 
formers, and forees other than the purely economic have 
been admitted by them as of importance in the formation of 
the social state; yet it is socialism in one or another of its 
forms that is threatening the existence of the present order, 
at least as it now is. Whether a reasonable compromise be- 
tween these two warring extremes can be made or whether 
the impending social revolution will occur in the not very 
distant future time only can reveal. Certainly, with the re- 
turn of peace, this is the most absorbing problem before us 
for solution. 

But socialism too has somewhat lost its bearings since the 
beginning of the great war, though no doubt social changes 
have been immensely hastened by the events of the last three 
or four years. To men of one type of mind, the world seems 
to have lost its moorings. With all traditional standards 
broken down; with religion lacking any of its ancient disci- 
plinary power; with marriage and the family slowly disap- 
pearing as effective institutions; with education in the hands 
of the Philistine or the faddist; with woman kicking over 
the checks which, if they did cramp her growth, at least pro- 
tected her from something of the vileness of the world: with, 
finally, a great undisciplined democracy beginning to feel 
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its enormous power for good or for evil; with all of this true, 
what unhoped for obstacle can prevent the world from drift- 
ing to its own destruction? 

So the present-day ‘‘humanists.’’ To this ery of woe 
answer those whom we may continue to eall the ‘‘modern- 
ists,’’ that instead of degeneration, this battered old world is 
finding regeneration and that these are but the pains of her 
labor. We are living, they say, in an age of transition, in 
which we are witnessing the natural evolution out of one 
historic era into another. We have now to undertake the co- 
lossal task of building society anew, and our best hope of suc- 
cess lies in our trust in organization, in the scientific adjust- 
ment of the new social democracy to our new social needs. 

These are in outline the two positions of our present-day 
battlers of the pen. Pessimist and optimist, traditionalist 
and modernist, face each other and yield no ground. Should 
we not, as we would think out our own personal relations to 
the problems of society, examine these opposing philosophies 
in turn, listen to their tale of woe or hope, and then deter- 
mine among ourselves if there is not to be found a way of 
thought which shall look backward toward past experience 
for light and wisdom, but which shall at the same time face 
squarely the present and the future, aecepting what seems 
rood and eriticizing unsparingly the weak, the unsound, or 
the dangerous in ons thought today? And let us recognize 
the necessity in any properly organized society of a conserva- 
tive and a radical force, between which vital questions and 
vital modes of thinking may be reconciled and a course wiser 
than either embraced and made effective. A progressive but 
critical spirit ought to be the properest agent of ideas 
and their incorporation into our actual life, but this spirit 
must, while progressive, take stock of the great traditional 
forees which have made the life of the race, and not break 
too suddenly with experience in yielding to innovation or 
eaprice if it would prove a salutary guide in the dread and 
unknown future. 








THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret «dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


THE SEASONABLENESS OF READING 
I. 


Charles Lamb pertinently observes that much depends on 
when and where you read a book. ‘‘In the five or six im- 
patient minutes,’’ says he, ‘‘ before the dinner is quite ready, 
who would think of taking up the Faerie Queene for a stop- 
gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrewes’ sermons? Milton al- 
most requires a Solemn service of music to be played before you 
enter upon him.’’ Although Doctor Johnson, with all his 
idiosyncrasies, was not so whimsical in his tastes as Lamb, 
and although he stoutly maintained that only ‘‘vegetables 
and animals’’ were susceptible to the weather, his iterated 
advice was that ‘‘a man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him.’’ ‘‘What you read thus,’’ said he to Boswell, ‘‘you 
will remember; but if you have not a book immediately 
ready, and the subject moulds in your mind, it is a chance 
if you have again a desire to study it.’’ 

Vivid to memory, indeed, is that reading done with ‘‘the 
inclination’’ upon us; but more vivid are all the attendant 
circumstances and humors of such reading, thus adding to 
a book connotations never guessed by the author. One late 
summer I tramped and voyaged alone among the Adiron- 
dacks, finally settling down for two weeks at a great red 
farmhouse, on a mountainside, overlooking Lake George. 
Around it were apple trees with apples on them; beside it 
was a lofty maple from which swung a hammock. I had with 
me two of Stevenson’s books—An Inland Voyage and The 
Master of Ballantrae—both of which I immediately and in- 
continently devoured. At my farmhouse there were four 
other books: The Green Mountain Boys, A History of Warren 
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County, Joseph Cook’s poem on Ticonderoga (printed pri- 
vately, I believe), and a hymn book with selected Psalms in 
the back. There was a Bible too, but the pious farm folk 
had recourse to it so often that, for fear of disobliging then, 
I seldom read in it. All the other books I read through and 
remember well, as poor as Joseph’s Cook’s poetry was, and 
as vapid as The Green Mountain Boys still is to a lusty boy- 
hood; the History of Warren County I found highly divert- 
ing at night when the old people had become too sleepy to 
give me by mouth a more personal account of the region in 
which I was in wild vivacity living. What an inextinguish- 
able illumination the environment in which those books were 
read throws around them—books impossible to read else- 
where—the setting transcending in all value the ‘‘literary 
gem !’’ 

But the manner in which I read the Psalms is most memo- 
rable. Of course, I had in boyhood memorized Psalms, not al- 
together wilfully; of course, I had in churehes, appropri- 
ately, read them, and listened to their chanting by ‘‘the full- 
voiced quire below’’; but when I read the Psalms now, it is 
not of Sunday eatechisms or of churches and cathedrals that 
I think. It is a certain point of view under the glory of 
heaven and between waters and mountains that kindles with- 
in me. On mornings pungent with autumn and sweet with 
sunshine, I would lie in the hammock under the high maple 
tree, so high that its shadow was far away. There the smell 
of ripe apples came mellow to me; the light and the warm 
purity of the sun permeated into my very marrows; below, 
on one side of me, shimmered in a thousand lights and 
shadows the waters of Lake George: above and far, far 
away, on the other side of me, rose the mountains out of 
vaporous veils, tenuous, misty, mysterious. There, sunken 
as I was in an exquisite lassitude, an ecstatic lethargy, I 
seemed to be distilled into a thousand consciousnesses, each 
one a ganglion of sensations, delightful and holy, terrestrial 
and spiritual. And in this state so bibulous of beauty and 
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peace, I would read the Psalms, a few of them repeatedly. 
Many and many times did I read the One Hundred and 
Fourth Psalm; and, given the setting in which I read it, I 
think today that it is the most highly beautiful literature I 
have ever read. Sometimes yet I read it, but always and 
only in the memory of that perfect accordance of mind and 
body and of mountains and waters and sky and air and sun- 
lights. 


Il. 

4 
In those opaline days I ardently wished for a copy of 
Shelley’s Cloud; I wished more, though, that I had the poem 
complete in my memory to recall. For to call on memory is 
merely to read from tablets of the mind rather than from 
those of a book. Thus it is that we sometimes memorize 
something which we know is beautiful or noble, and carry 
it with us for years, unconsciously seeking, as it were, for the 
exact setting in which to read it, to repeat it,—the setting 
that will quicken it within us and transfigure it beyond all 

previous conception. 
Dickens, in David Copperfield, has written a winsome ac- 


‘ 


eount of his own boyhood reading: how in ‘‘a blessed room 
upstairs’’ he had to keep him company ‘‘the glorious host’’ 
of Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, 
Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quirote, Gil Blas, 
and Robinson Crusoe. ‘‘I had,’’ says he, ‘‘a greedy relish for 
a few volumes of voyages and travels—I forget what, now— 
that were on those shelves; and for days and days I can re- 
member to have gone about my region of our house, armed 
with the centrepiece out of an old set of boot-trees: the per- 
fect realization of Captain Somebody, of the Royal British 
Navy, in danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to 
sell his life at a great price. . . . When I think of it, 
the picture always rises in my mind, of a summer evening, 
the boys at play in the churchyard, and I sitting on my bed, 
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reading as if for life. Every barn in the neighborhood, every 
stone in the church, and every foot in the churchyard, had 
some association of its own, in my mind, connected with these 
books, and stood for some locality made famous by them.’’ 

There is something wholesome and gustable in this. We 
think of the lad Washington Irving clambering up to his 
garret, as if to bed, and then after putting a candle far into 
a box, so that its light might be hidden, sprawling in after 
it and reading of men ‘‘bold, bloody, and resolute’’—while 
his mother thought him safe asleep. Where else on earth 
eould the brave adventures he so read have seemed half so 
brave? And what a memory to keep the heart fresh! In the 
heroical days of my own boyhood a certain paper-backed, 
‘*hlood and thunder’’ novel by the sonorous title of With 
Leavenworth Down by the Rio Grande was very popular 
among my schoolmates. It was full of Mexican bandits, of out- 
law refugees from ‘‘back East,’’ and of the dominating in- 
trepidity of the founder of the Santa Gertrudas Ranch. I 
was not allowed to bring such ‘‘trash’’ home, though I might 
have conveyed the book to the hay loft, as Charles Dudley 
Warner did the Arabian Nights, where he read it while he 
‘doing chores’’ (there were no chores 
in the Arabian Nights): but I did not. I had a seat in the 
very back corner of a long schoolroom—a solitary school- 


was supposed to he 


house on top of a hill over which grazed the cow ponies rid- 
den to school by the denizens; the back of my seat was the 
wall; and between this wall and my desk there was a con- 
siderable space, so that one might perform covertly almost 
any operation. Entrenched thus, I read With Leavenworth 
Down by the Rio Grande; and as then that plethorie account 
of assassinations and intrigues of men ‘‘whose best friends 
were six-shooters, coffee, and tobacco’’ answered to my 
yearnings after romance, so does now the remembrance of 
how I read it—of many, many other circumstances about me 
as I read it—give a glamour to that other self of me I would 
fain recall across the years. 

This cherishment of such circumstantial quiddities has in 
it something childish—something of that eager time when 
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every detail of the world about us, from our toes to the 
moon, was to be queried, put in mouth, reached after, and 
pondered over. It indicates an egoism such as that whole- 
somely and mundanely joyous creature, Samuel Pepys, was 
forever writing down for his own and our delight in eir- 
ecumstanees like this: ‘‘I sat up till the bellman came by with 
his bell under my window, as I was writing of this very line, 
and eried, ‘Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy 
morning.’’’ It is the very egoism that makes a school boy— 
or a school man, for that matter, if he have the rare fortune 
to retain his buoyancy and greenness of soul—imagine him- 
self the Red Rover, or D’Artagnan, or William Wallace, or 
Robert Bruce, while he reads of those life-loving immortals. 
It is the egoism that makes men keep diaries and write auto- 
biographies. Keats’s wish ‘‘to know in what position Shake- 
speare sat when he began ‘‘To be or not to be’’ is a legitimate 
expression of this egoism; the idle itching of an American 
public to be told what brand of breakfast food the authors 
of the ‘‘best sellers’’ eat is an illegitimate expression. 

For this egoism in its best form is the aeme of gusto, com- 
bined with something of sentiment. It belongs to men who 
like not only to swallow the wine of life but also to hold it 
awhile on the palate and taste its compounded flavors, who 
are ‘‘eager to be happy,’’ and who, like Oliver Goldsmith, 
have ‘‘the knack of hoping.”’ 


III. 
Of the books of Stevenson I am with dismay beginning to 


see the end; and to have read all of Stevenson, leaving noth- 
ing of him unread to look forward to reading, is, as a certain 


whimsical old economics professor once said to me about 
Dickens, ‘‘A calamity, sir. Ah, sir, I wish that I had never 
read a single novel of Dickens’, that I might have all of 
them to read anew.’’ To be sure, I can read Stevenson over, 
but that is not like entering for the first time with the hot 
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flush of adventure-love upon the yet foaming wake of a 
pirate ship, or following a Scotch youth whose heart sings 
like an Aeolian harp to every breath of the sweet earth’s 
airs, ‘‘ Across the Plains,’’ up ‘‘Inland Voyages,’’ and over 
mountains ‘‘With a Donkey.’’ ‘‘Not to have read Steven- 
son but to be about to read him, what is it like?’’ eries Bar- 
rie amidst the wistful charm and tenderness of Margaret 
Ogilvy. ‘‘Ah, it is like not being in love, but about to fall 
in love.’’ However all this may be, I should not for a great 
deal lose the memory of the concomitants of my reading of 
Stevenson. Therein Nature has seemed to favor me, and 
him too, almost with a ‘‘pathetice fallacy.’’ The late after- 
noon on which I first read Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was 
characterized by an electrical storm as ghastly and terrific 


} 


as the moral horrors of Mr. Hyde, himself. As I was near 
the end of Treasure Island, long after ‘‘that hour of night’s 
black arch the keystone,’’ sitting in a room the door of which 
was open upon a long and vacant hall, a sudden gust of wind, 
with an effect upon me unspeakably hair-raising, swept a 
rustling piece of paper down its black stillness; it was as if 
the terrible blind-man were coming ‘‘tap-tap’’ with the fatal 
‘black spot’’ for me. I had to close and lock the door be- 
fore I could read further. Years afterward, I read with ex- 
quisite relish how the great Gladstone had gone from a 
troublesome cabinet meeting into his study one evening, 
picked up Treasure Island from the mantel-board, and there, 
oblivious to everything else, stood reading it, one hand on 
the mantel, until he had finished the book, and then found 
that his hand was in a kind of temporary paralysis. 

These circumstances of reading Stevenson’s books add, for 
me, a high value to them: and there are some books that I 
know and value entirely through cireumstantial remem- 
braneces of how others have read them—a value that is often 
the source of much pleasure. 

I know that when Dick Steele was hard beset by the 
bailiffs he used to maneuver to an inn and there shut him- 
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self up in some secret room until he had written enough to 
pay himself out and the eatchpolls off. But it is no retired 
chamber that I desire at our poor American substitute for 
an inn—the hotel; it is the foyer. Many a time with a surg- 
ing restlessness upon me, not unlike that of Poe’s Man of the 
Crowd, have I sought refuge in a hotel lobby, unknown, un- 
knowing: and there, conscious of the wholesome business of 
humanity about me, while I wrote letters or read a book, been 
antidoted back into a sane relish of living. Ah, to read 
Pickwick Papers again as I read it once, at night in hotel 
lobbies of little towns in East Texas through which I was 
‘*travelling,’’ while at the tables around and opposite me 
drummers made out their reports and played dominoes! 
Ah, to read the Three Guardsmen again as once I read it— 
stranded for a day and a night in a swampy town among 
the canebrakes of Louisiana, without a book to my name but 
with the happy fortune of finding right next to mine hos- 
telry a kind of euriosity shop with all things in it from 
second-hand bedsteads to a circulating library; on payment 
of a security fund of seventy-five cents, which would be re- 
turned at the restoration of the book, and of ten cents for 
the use of the book, I procured Dumas’s romance. Then, in 
the congenial hotel lobby, nearly all the Sunday and nearly all 
the Sunday night, I read it, so as to finish with it and return 
it before I should leave early on Monday morning. But had 
I owned the book for always, I should have read it no less 
ardently. 

Half way akin to this reading in a public house, with hu- 
manity nodding over your shoulder, is the meticulous joy 
snatched from reading in bookstores. No matter how privi- 
leged one feels there, one also feels that he should eut him- 
self off with each sentence, that the proprietor’s eye 1s be- 
coming jealous. In the college town of my youth. the main 
bookshop was kept by old K——-——, who would go shuffling 
about making a strange noise out of his nose and letting to- 
baceo juice ooze down the corners of his mouth in a way to 
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give his face a truly barbaric striping. Well known to him 
was I, for all my text-books were purchased from his shop; 
but that shop is chiefly memorable to me for how I used, in 
the semi-darkness always to be found in bookstores, to loiter 
over its shelves of unscholastie volumes. K————’s shuf- 
fling around me was, I am sure now, purely mercantile and 
oblivious of me, but I was very tender of conscience then, 
and could never ‘‘fileh learning’’ for longer than half an 
hour at a spell. Nevertheless, I read thus a whole novel of 
Jack London’s and a considerable way into Prescott’s his- 
tories, 


IV. 


Quite opposed to these housed and humanity-haunted read- 
ers, are those temperamental souls who would carry their 
reading out into the shade and sunshine of nature. It is a 
very idyllic picture that Fitzgerald gives of himself: ‘‘ Here 
is a glorious sunshiny day; all the morning I read about Nero 
in Tacitus, lying at full length on a bench in the garden; a 
nightingale singing, and some red anemones eying the sun 
manfully not far off.’’ Engaging and sweet beyond all 
comment is this view from George Herbert Palmer’s noble 
and beautiful biography of Alice Freeman Palmer: ‘‘ When 
the nights were fair we could earry a shaded light into the 
pines, and gathering a considerable company from the two 
houses, all as mad as we, would lie on the fragrant needles 
and read an evening through. I remember one August night 
having the entire ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ in the Fairy 
Ring, when owls became our chorus, and the moon sifted 
through the branches as if it were Bottom’s lantern.’’ In all 
literature is there any other such exquisite and perfect suita- 
bility of arangement for reading as this? 

Notwithstanding these delicate examples, I have found 
that a book of verses underneath the bough too often either 
spoils the bough or else is spoiled by it. That mystical lover 
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of nature, Richard Jeffries, appears to have found the hap- 
py medium: according to his biographer, he used to go 
among the ash-copses ‘‘with a little copy of Shakespeare’s 
poems and sonnets, never reading it out of doors, yet carry- 
ing it about until it was worn.’’ As for reading the litera- 
ture of nature amid nature, the idea is fallacious. Often 
have I carried with me Wordsworth or some kindred poet to 
read out of doors, only to find there something better than 
the book. It was lilde reading Pope’s translation of the 
Odyssey when you might have read the original. One thinks 
of Scholar Bentley’s remark: ‘‘A very pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you mustn't call it Homer.’’? Like Chaucer, 


“On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 
And to hem yeve I feyth and ful credence, 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence;” 


yet, like Chaucer too, 


. “Whan that the monethe of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules singe, 
And that the floures ginnen for to springe, 
Fairewel my boke and my devocioun.”’ 


There is, however, one specifie exception to the general un- 
attainableness of outdoor reading—the rare and martial ex- 
perience of reading on horseback. From my youth up, the 
vision of General Lee sitting grandly on his war-charger, 
Traveller, ‘‘all booted and spurred and ready to ride,’’ while 
he read dispatches, has been to me a fine and brave picture, 
a picture to desire for myself. One remembrance I do pos- 
sess of a fragmentary realization of the ideal. The day was 
just breaking, and at the head of a long and thin cordon of 
cowboys, I was galloping down a half-trail, half-road to meet 
a herd of cattle. The freshness of that morning comes to 
me now: the smoky breath of the horses in the frosty air; 
their hoof rhythms on the earth-padded trail, and the sweep 


of the air against my face. We were riding single-file, and 
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I looked back to see the wave-like motion of men and horses 
behind me, as, with each galloping bound, they rose and fell 
as one. One cigarette burnt out, and without halting I 
rolled and lit another; it had in it the aroma of the hills. 
Presently around a bend in the path appeared a mounted 
Mexican: he brought letters. I drew aside, and there, hold- 
ing in my restless horse while the vacqueros went riding by, 
I read the letters. Their import, if they ever had any, is 
vanished into nothing now. The pleasure and imagined 
dramatic nature of the reading, regardless of the letters read, 
were substantive. And now in these latter days of tameness, 
when the east wind of a crisp November morning is blowing 
over peopled houses, and along a blinding street I am walk- 
ing to the House of Books, there to read by the light of win- 
dow panes,—then, with an inexpressible blending of yearn- 
ing and of wildness there sweeps over me the memory of 
how I read the letters, upon the hills of the wide, wide South 
country, with a horse under me quivering to go as far as the 
horizon, with the flap of leather and the click of spurs in 
my ears, with the winds of a world limitless and free in my 
nostrils, and the cigarette between my lips that were smiling 
at the joyful energy and the glorious freedom of all life. 


J. FRANK DOBIE. 





